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3-D HISTORY 
‘Twas the 19th of April 
‘75 when Paul Revere rode 
to immortality. The Revolution 
had begun .. . How alive, how real 


history seems as children become 


part of the era, shaping history 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


PLASTELINE 


Write for Free Circular 
‘Modeling With-Clay”’ 


MB 


MILTON Dept. AC-91 


PLASTELINE 


A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
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...add a gay exciti 
third dimension 
to teaching 


make any subject .. . Histo 
or Art more alive, more exciti 
and more easily understood. 
similate more easily, and ret 


pected to learn and know. 
modeling materials, is 
to a box, ready for instant u 


—stays fresh and usable 
years. 


by tiny hands. 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds 
form. 


@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands ¢ 
clothes. 


@ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients 
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PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projec 


Geography, English, Mathemati 


working with their hands, in ¢ 
three dimensions, youngsters 


longer, those things they are e¢ 
PLASTELINE, perfection among § 
@ Convenient—Four Ib. 


@ Economical—Retains plastic 
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The 
Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting depart- 
ment is for YOU, readers of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


Here you may present your 


problems with assurance that 
they will receive practical and 


intelligent consideration. YOU 
are invited to use the CLEAR- 
ING. GROUND freely. 


Question: When do you 
consider it time for children 
to begin dictionary study 
and what dictionary is rec- 
ommended for the chil- 
dren’s use? 


Answer: The beginning of the 
dictionary habit, like any other 
habit ot skill, depends a good bit 
upon the ability of the group. Most 
children of the first grade are gradu- 
ally introduced to the dictionary 
habit when they make small pic- 
tured dictionaries of their own. 
Later, perhaps, by late first or early 
second grade, the children may 
make real little dictionaries or word 
books. As each child finds new words 
through his reading, languages or 
other studies, they are arranged 
under the letters at the top of the 
page all words beginning with 
‘a’ on the A page, words beginning 
with “b’” on the B page, etc. By 
the time the child reaches the third 
crade, he may be able to arrange 
in groups all words that begin with 
the two letters ‘“‘ch,” “‘dr,”’ “‘sm,”’ 
etc. He is able by this time, too, to 
arrange his spelling words in alpha- 
betical order, to look up meanings of 
words in the dictionary, and to 
know which of two meanings fits the 
word into a sentence, to recognize 
the long and the short vowel sounds. 
By later fourth or early fifthfrade, 

(Turn to Page 2) 


How this skilled backstage crew helps 
Clearing the railroads give smooth performance 


The conductor in charge of a crack streamliner 
“drives” the railroads’ powerful locomotives . 


— 
— 


... the engineer who 
.. and the men in freight 


yards who control the movements of giant freight cars with tiny levers 
and switches have fascinating jobs. But backstage, in railway offices and 
stations, are other men—and women, too—who handle jobs just as 
challenging and just as vital to top railroad performance. 


There’s the ticket seller in a busy railway 
station. At his finger tips, he has detailed 
information on all the lines that run 
across the broad face of our nation, and 
the crack trains that travel them. And, in 
a matter of minutes, he can write you a 
ticket that’s good for a ride on a train 
thousands of miles away...or reserve a 
place for you on one that may be made 
up several months later. 


Handling $1,000,000 worth of jewels 
or tons of perishable flowers is all part of 
a day’s work for this Railway Express 
employee. He and his fellow workers 
make it possible for the railroads to offer 
many special and unusual services. In 
cars attached to fast passenger or express 
trains, Railway Express ships money, 
flowers, luggage, pets— anything that re- 
quires speed or close attention. 


The women who operate these machines 
keep track of the thousands of freight 
cars that roll from railroad to railroad 
hauling the mountains of food, clothes and 
other manufactured products we use 
every day. As reports come in from rail 
junctions, they compile records on the 
freight cars of their own railroad, and 
those of other railroads temporarily on 
the line. 


And these are only a few of the thou- 
sands of skilled backstage workers who 
help make possible the railroads’ smooth 
daily performance. Through their efforts, 
the railroads serve your transportation 
needs speedily, efficiently and at a lower 
average cost than any other general form 
of transportation. What’s more they do it 
over lines built and maintained at no ex- 
pense to any taxpayer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 15. 
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ALL NEW 1954 


CHRISTMAS ART 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER YOUR 
Christmas Projects and Class Room Decorations 


Everything New — 15 different projects including Christmas Tree Decorations, class- 
room Wall Decorations, Window Scenes, giant size Santa Claus Cut-out, Christmas 
Cards — wonderful Gifts for your pupils to make and take home. 


COMPLETE CHRISTMAS PORTFOLIO $4 QO 


Now is the time to order so you can make plans for your Christmas activity. This 
Portfolio makes it loads of fun for the youngsters and easy for you. All of the 
material is well within the scone and abilities of students in the lower grades and 
it will relieve you of the stress and strain of the pre-Christmas overload. Printed on 
colorful paper in actual size —- ready to use. Order now — Immediate shipment. 


Postage 
Prepaid 


Christmas Art Service, 6042C Avondale Avenue, 


ORDER FOR | Chicago 31, Illinois 
1954 ; (formerly Park Ridge, Illinois) 
ortfolios at $1.00 each. am enclosing $........in [-] Cash 
1 Check Money Order. No C O D's Please. 
City .Zone State 


Did You Know 


that CHILD LIFE can save you 
hours of time each month 
with its new stories and ideas. 


that CHILD LIFE has been 
the teacher's helpmeet for 
over thirty school years. 


that CHILD LIFE is already 
the favorite of 675,000 
children from 3 to 9. 


That TEACHERS can 
have CHILD LIFE 


for *2.50 a year. 


Send your subscription to CHILD LIFE, 
Teacher's Bureau, 136 Federal St. 
Boston 10, Mass. 


CHILD LIFE, the oldest children’s magazine 


Clearing Ground 
(From Page 1) 
the dictionary study must include 
the diacritical marks, the preferred 
pronunciation of the word, a further 
study of meanings of words, etc. 
This study must not only be effec- 
tive, and economical but automatic. 

Question: How many spell- 

ing words should I give my 

third grade each day? How 
long a period should they 
have in spelling? 

Answer: Of course the number of 
spelling words to be developed each 
day would depend upon the ability 
of your group. The average group 
we have found are able to manage 
three or four new words a day and a 
few review words. Experience has 
taught us that fewer words per day 
and those carefully developed pre- 
vents many errors. The old time 
spelling period of five to ten minutes 
where the only spelling experience 
the children got was the copying of 
the words over and over followed by 
testing by the teacher, 
Rather than the testing periods per 
week of ten minutes each we would 
prefer three periods where time is 
allowed for the teaching or develop- 
ment period with the teacher, the 
independent study period followed 
by the testing period. Every single 
child in a teacher’s room should 
have the opportunity of receiving 
the new word through the eye, ear, 
voice and hand. All children, 
have found, do not master their 
spelling in the same routine way. 
This humdrum routine of scribbling 
the words ten times and then be 
tested by the teacher, has been the 
cause of much of our poor spelling. 

Question: What are some of 

the best helps in the study 

of Phonetics? 

Answer: 

1. The Phonics Skilltext Series 
(A, B, C, D) — published by 
Charles EF. Merrill. 

2. Building Word Power, Durrell- 
Sullivan, World Book. 

3. Skills — drills, published by 
Silver Burdett. 

4. Prediction and Prevention of 
Reading Difficulties, (Ch. 9,) Stang- 
er-Donohue), Oxford University 
Press. 
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HOOD 


Question: Should the chil- 

dren of the first grade be 

shown script or print in 
developing early lessons 
from the blackboard? 

Answer: Many teachers have pro- 
cured excellent results from using 
script from the very first. Others 
have produced equally strong results 
from starting with the print. Still 
other fine teachers, particularly 
those of our private schools, are 
introducing the children first to 
the manuscript printing. Most au- 
thorities, however, would agree that 
much of the material that a child 
first sees at his library table, from 
his books, from street signs and 
notices, etc., are presented in print. 
Wouldn’t the child then feel more 
familiar with this form of writing? 
As soon as the child begins to write 
himself (the period for commencing 
differing with different schools) the 
transfer from the print to the script 
is easily made. Much of the trouble 
that children might seem to have, 
we believe, comes more from the 
fact that the teacher’s writing is 
neither clear nor legible, than from 
the fact that she begins with script 
or print, and frem the fact, too, 
that she is expecting to encounter 
difficulty. 


Question: My children 
seem to be prone toward 
creating, particularly in the 

field of poetry. Where can I 

find helps for stimulating 

and rightly directing this 
ability? 

Answer: 

l. Enjoyment of Poetry, Max 
Eastman, Scribners. 

2. Poetry and the New Curricu- 
lum, John Hooper, Stephen Daye 
Press. 

3. Creative Youth and Creative 
Power, Hughes Mearns, Double- 
day Doran. 

4. The Way of the Making, Wilk- 
inson, Macmillan. 


COUPON SERVICE 


Turn to pages 62-63 in this issue, 
for helpful teaching materials. 
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48 JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE 
HISTORICAL PRINTS USED 
IN CLASSROOMS BY THOUSANDS 
OF ENTHUSIASTIC TEACHERS 
WHO GOT THEM THIS SIMPLE WAY: 


Paul Revere’s Ride 


@ Ask your students to collect 150 outer wrappers from Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum. (They'll gladly comply, for children buy more Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum than any other penny confection.) Send the wrappers to us 
and we will send you, free, 48 celebrated Beale American History Repro- 
ductions (with historical summary). Included in the selections are scenes 
depicting: 


e the Pony Express 

e the Boston Tea Party 

e the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence 


e Paul Revere’s Ride 

e Betsy Ross making the first flag 

e Ponce de Leon discovering the 
Fountain of Youth 


and many, many other prints which will delight and instruct your students. 
Each reproduction is loose leaf, and each is suitable for framing. 


L 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP. 


Dept. B25 


Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


CHECK ONLY ONE 


(_] | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble Bubble Gum for a set of 
48 Beale Historical Prints 


[_] Please send more information 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


FREE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM 


Sound film in full color, 16 mm., available for classroom showing titled: “FUN FOR 
A PENNY”. A 20 min. trip through the Bleer plant in Philadelphia—actually shows 
how gum is made! Write now for reservations. Dept. B25. 
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HOLIDAY “PLAY” 


An idea we hope proves helpful 


g 


How “Night Before Christmas” was 
brought fo life at Nibley Park School, 
Salt Lake City. Told here by their 
teacher, Mrs. Florence W. Stenoish. 


Choral reading madeit possible for 
an entire class to take part. Chorus 
was grouped into higher and lower 
pitched readers and according to 
reciting speed. This worked out 
nicely; voices blended well. Class 
chose “‘Night Before Christmas”. 


Pantomimers were sleepy children in pa- 
jamas and big flannel night gown; Ma in 
her kerchief; Pa in his cap; moon; 2 sugar 
plums dancing prettily. Each appeared on 
stage when mentioned by the chorus. 


St. Nick was star of show. Before arrival, 
some of chorus rattled castanets and noise 
makers for clattering hooves—increasing 
volume. St. Nick bounded on stage sud- 
denly, and went quickly to awe-struck, de- 
lighted audience and distributed lollipops. 
Class wanted sleigh and deer to actually 
fly. Some boys cut these from cardboard, 
strung on thread, and behind stage on 
either side, pulled St. Nick and deer across 
in mid air (after considerable practice). 


Feel relaxed and refreshed 


When home after a busy day see how 
it helps to ease down and get a little lift 
from the lively flavor and smooth chew- 
ing of tasty Wrigley’s 
Spearmint 
Gum. Just ¢ 
try it today. \ 
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The 


Arts 


at Christmas Time 


ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director, Maplewood Richmond Heights Schools 
Maplewood, Mo. 


Merry Christmas! The chil- 
dren in the third grade were so 
happy that they broke into poetry. 
Ronnie wrote: 

Little Christmas Boy running up 

and down the windy streets, 

Little flakes touch his face and 


little birds flying in the 
streets. 

Because it’s Christmas! Christ- 
mas! 


The teacher introduced the lesson 
by reading a few lines from various 
poems. She then asked the children 
what she had been reading. They all 
agreed it was poetry. 

“How can you tell?”’ she asked. 

One child said it was smooth, an- 
other said it was jumpy. By putting 
the two answers together, the 
children saw that the ups and downs 
followed a pattern which made it 
smooth. They arrived at an under- 
standing of rhythm. 

Don was impressed with the snow- 
fall and wrote: 

Snow, snow, soft white snow, 

Snow, snow, beautiful snow, 


Cover the earth with your blanket 

white, 

And softly say good night, good 

night. 

All of the children tried writing 
poetry, or something that had 
rhythm. Some were more success- 
ful than others from an adult point 
of view. But perhaps some rough- 
hewn lines did much for their com- 


posers and the value was not ap 
parent to the outward eye. 

Kathleen succeeded in giving us 
a word picture, after the group had 
discussed the possibility of using 
words that made us see, feel, hear 
or smell something. Her lines are: 

Bright colored lights a-shining 

on my Christmas tree. 

Bright shining trees with colored 

lights upon them. 

When the children had finished 
writing they got their crayons and 
drawing paper and illustrated their 
poems. At other times they made 
Christmas pictures and wrote stories 
about them. 

Jeff was not concerned with Santa 
Claus or Christmas trees for the 
moment, but was thinking of the 
real meaning of Christmas when he 
wrote: 

One day an angel came to a pretty 
house. A girl named Mary lived 
there. The angel told Mary that a 
baby was going to be born and she 
was going to be his mother. Then 
Mary married Joseph. The day 
came that they were going to Beth- 
lehem. They were going to stay and 
born the baby. They came to an inn. 
Joseph knocked at the door. A man 
came to the door. He said that they 
would have to stay in a stable, The 
baby was born t’ ere. 

Of course, Jeff meant no disre- 
spect by not capitalizing the B in 
baby. It is one of the finer points 
of English that Jeff will get later on 
in his education. 

The teacher encourages the chil- 
dren to look for all words that they 
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cannot spell. If they cannot find 
them in tke little pictured diction- 


ing us aries or in their mimeographed 
up had alphabetized lists of words, she will 
using spell the words for them. But she 
l, hear says that in writing poetry she likes 
oe eee to spell the words for them as fast 
shining as they need them, for they often 
: / lose their spontaneity if they must 
olored take time out to look for a word. 
Eilleen wrote a_ story that 
inished created a picture in words. 
ns and One cold winter night Jack Frost 
d their was painting the windows. He 
made painted all kinds of pictures. They 
stories were pretty. When morning came 
Sally and Tom woke up. There 
1 Santa was a picture of the Mother and the 
or the baby Jesus. It was Christmas morn- 
of the ing. 
hen he There will be children in each 
group who cannot accomplish as 
| pretty much as others. They sometimes do 
y_lived well to write one sentence and oc- 
that a casionally the one sentence will tell 
ind she a great deal. One child wrote: 
. Then Santa was so hungry he took a 
re day bite out of the moon. An there 
> Beth- are always a few who fail to sign 
ay and their names to their rroductions. 
an in. This story is without a name: 
A man One cold Christmas Eve Santa 
at they Claus was leaving the North Pole 
le. The for his usual toy route to take the 
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toys to the little boys and girls. 
He had toys of all kinds. Santa for- 
got his sack. Mrs. Santa chased him 
all over the sky. She heard sleigh 
bells. There was Santa Claus stuck 
in a cloud drift. 

A favorite subject for pictures 
was “Santa’s Workshop.”’ And they 
painted many snow scenes. To dec- 
orate their room they cut Christ- 
mas trees from green fingerpainting- 
ings they had made earlier in the year. 

For the windows the children 
drew angels. The teacher suggested 
that they fold the sheet of paper 
lengthwise. They then drew half of 
the angel on the ‘fold and added 
necessary lines to fill out the re- 
maining space. Sometimes the lines 
were an abstract design, but some 
were used to complete the picture or 
to add recognizable motifs in the 
background. 

In the fourth grade the children 
chose to illustrate the story of the 
first Christmas. Each child 
a part with which he was familiar, 
for his drawing. The whole set was 
placed on the bulletin board in 
proper sequence. This was very in- 
teresting to the visitor that came in 
at Christmas time. 

The second grade liked best to 
draw pictures of Santa arriving at 
the Christmas tree with his load of 
presents. They also made Christmas 
wrapping paper. Small units were 


chose 


Santa has eight reindeer 
To pull his little sleigh 
When he distributes presents 
To us on Christmas day. 


These cunning little fellows 
Are different as can be, 
For every tiny reindeer 
Has per-son-al-i-ty. 


First in line is Dasher, 
Rather short and Fat; 
Dancer, slim and graceful 
Is the opposite of that. 


tried out first on drawing paper; 
then each child chose two units and 
drew them side by side on a sep- 
arate paper. The tissue paper was 
placed over this pattern and the 
units traced again and again until 
a piece of wrapping paper was com- 
plete and large enough to wrap a 
smal] gift. When the little units are 
made in outline with crayon it does 
not take long to finish a paper 
nine by twelve inches. The outline 
drawings show up quite well when 
one or more layers of plain white 
tissue paper is used underneath. 
The children made the decora- 


Santa's Reindeer 
HELEN RAMSEY 


Blitzen 


They’re Santa’s 


tions for their Christmas tree. And 
no doubt all of them felt with Cath- 
erine:— 

Christmas tree, Christmas tree, 

Christmas tree in bloom 

Christmas tree, Christmas tree 

in our school room. 

And perhaps all of the children 
felt that the coming of the snow 
meant that Christmas was near — 
as Sheryl put it: 

When I wake up, and out of bed, 

And see a snowy day ahead, 

I always think of Christmas Day, 

When everyone feels merry and 


gay. 


Prancer’s very jolly, 

Vixen is quite sharp; 

Comet likes to study stars, 
Cupid plays the harp. 


Donder’s shy and quiet, 
makes a 
(In that he is no different 
From ordinary boys.) 


noise. 


There you have the reindeer, 
All different as can be. 

faithful 
And that’s what counts with me. 


helpers, 
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New Cards Out of Old 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


QOricivatiry is a priceless 
thing! Like talent and inborn ability, 
it probably is present or it is nol 
present. Originality is the foremost 
quality in making a creation of 
true art. 

I once had a wise supervisor who 
said, “‘Nothing is new under the 
sun.’ She meant that real origin 
was impossible, but she proved, 
both in her own work and the re- 
sults of her teaching, that originality 
does exist but that it is in a form of 
re-discovery or re-invention. In 
other words, the re-arrangement of 
what already exists, creates the new 
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and causes original output. 

All this feeling for the creative and 
the urge to produce originally should 
be the foundation for all art and the 
desire of every artist. It means a full 
and honest approach to the problem 
before you. 

To bring this philosophy out of 
the clouds and make it earthie and 
living, we can consider a certain 
project in which anyone who does 
art work might be interested. The 
urge to make cards — particularly 
Christmas cards — is just such a 
project. 

There are a 


hundred ways of 


creating Christmas cards. Stencil, 
spray and spatter, black print, etc., 
are probably well known to all of 
you. The question arises: when the 
student who has no talent whatso- 
ever, no imagination, and no cour- 
age comes to you for help to make 
cards, Likewise 
with little children who (they them- 
their teachers or their 
parents) want to * cards 

worthy in appearance for adults’ 
critical eyes and are unable to pro- 
duce such, what do you do? For 
never can a child create anything in 

(Turn to Page 64) 


what do you do? 


selves, or 
create” 


= * * : 
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The color was gay and stimulating. 
Illustration V — Chip and Yvette 4 
try their hands at making trimming 
out of some beautiful silver ribbon. 
Chip has wound some into a circle. 
Yvette mad2 many very charming 
little ornaments out of the ribbon. 
Some looked like long icicles. Some 
had scroll effects which curled. The 
children liked Yvette’s results so 
much that they crowded around 
her for help. The paper around the 
silver ribbon unravelled. (See lower 
right corner of the picture). The 
ravellings were also used by the 
children to make more ornaments. 
Illustration VI — Rocky and John 
are using wire (see spool on desk) 
to help them fasten metallic paper 
to pieces of cardboard for still other 
kinds of ornaments. The wire was 
green covered so that it was not 
sharp. It was easily cut and bent. 
We need to evaluate the hand- 
work that is done at Christmas time 
and make use of the enthusiasm for 
Christmas tree trimming. There is 
no place in a progressive school for 


The Fourth Graders pattern work. To be sure, the 


pleated chains on the tree were a 


Trim a Christmas Tree mechanical job, but they took only and 


a few moments. The other orna- brou 


JESSIE TODD ments were original. They were pape 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago placed on the tree first. The children ae 

“ thought the tree looked too empty ibe 
Cu RISTMAS is one of the holi- agre 
days for which the children show ‘ lo 
unusual enthusiasm in their art strip 
endeavors. mad 
Illustration | They trim the In 
tree. Some stand on low ladders, thin, 
some stand on the floor. The 
Illustration Il — There are gin- tree 
gerbread imitation cookies, ringlets No 
made by sawing into pieces, card- exac 
board rolls (from the inside of paper of wl 
towelling rolls, etc.) There are snow- in a 
flakes and rosettes cut from white who 
paper (not too heavy to fold). W 
[Illustration III — Frances and Snov 
Tommy cover the board stand of Br 
the tree with white paper to imi- banc 
tale snow. leart 
Illustration IV — The white tree 
paper is made by pleating long strips desis 
of paper. Steve and Chip work on cual 
some of a beautiful turquoise color. Som 
The art teacher saved, it. ‘A flower done 
store used it for wrapping paper. on tl 
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and it lacked color. The teacher 
brought out the turquoise wrapping 
paper and asked Chip and Steve if 
they would care to make a long 
strip and try it on the tree to see if 
they liked the color. The children 
agreed that the bright turquoise did 
a lot for the tree. More pleated 
strips of turquoise were quickly 
made. 

In any project there are a few 
things which are a mechanical job. 
The main part of the trimming of a 
tree, however, can be original. 
No two gingerbread men need be 
exactly alike. Their frosting (made 
of white tempera paint) can be added 
in a design original to every child 
who makes one. 

When children cut rosettes or 
snowflakes no two are alike. 

Bright red and white pleated 
bands were added. The children 
learned that the trimming of a 
tree is an artistic composition or 
design. They learned that they 
couldn’t plan it all and then do it. 
Some of the planning had to be 
done after part of the trimming was 
on the tree. 
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The white snowy part under the 
tree was made from a pile of pleated 
strips made by all members of the 
class. It took only twenty minutes 
to make the pile Tommy and 
Frances are pushing under the tree. 
(Illustration 

In some schools opportunities 
for creative work are lost when chil- 
dren bring bought ornaments and 
lights to hang on the tree and then 
take them home again. 

Some teachers say, “They can 
make ornaments if they like. They 
don’t seem to care to.”” They can- 
nol make ornaments unless the 
stage is set for it. There needs to 
be pieces of gay paper, paste, scis- 
sors, a little wire, ribbon, paper 
fasteners and other materials to 
act as magnets as they silently say, 
“Use us. We'll make good orna- 
ments.” 

The sympathy of the teacher is 
needed. If she would rather have a 
clean room and keep her hands 


by! 
4 
be 
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Japanese gave them paper. With his 
fountain pen he made many sketches 
on the small pieces of paper. He 
developed real talent. When he 
returned from the war, he came 
to school and talked to the children. 
The sketches of the prisoners cook- 
ing, making stage scenery and doing 
their housekeeping inside of the 
crowded camp were very enlighten- 


ing. He tater designed a Christmas — 
card for one of New York’s most se 
famous preachers. The restrictions - 
of the prison camp and his own ce 
initiative developed a style of very 2 
detailed little pen sketches. He now “ 
enjoys sketching as a hobby. ‘| 
Inventing small ornaments out of 

scraps, as these children are doing at itd 

‘ Christmastime, helps their personal- hers 

ity development. Schools in 1954 

have many emotionally disturbed dle 

pect 

clean and spend little extra time in eyes 
school, the bought ornaments suit big 
her better. If she likes to see chil- roon 
dren invent, she will be willing to let Sout 
a few scraps fall on the floor and “box 
let a little paste get on the desks. delig 
Paste can be easily wiped up. A for t 
broom sweeps up the scraps of pa- = 
per. and 
Yvette (at the right in Illustra- am 
tion 5 above) became more and more thir 
creative after this Christmas ex- I ob 
perience. Her mother, an _ artist, han¢ 
was. delighted, since this. was “Oh 
Yvette’s first year in onr school, com 
and she had shown little interest sagt 
in art at home. In the spring, Yvette _— 
made a mobile so sensitive and del- mg | 
icate that it could have sprung from the 
a fairy-tale. It was made of very app! 
fine sequins, wire and small jewel- “Ten 
like dress trimmings. It was hung in can’ 
the elementary school library, where read 
it fascinated all of the children in the ami 
school. fron 
And Chip in the above picture ever 
invented many things after Christ- ly te 
mas. A truly educational experi- eyes 
ence does not end when the experi- his mother told me about it, | said, children. Original work with their the 
ence is over. Its value is so great “John did appreciate. He didn’t hands makes them calm and hap- om 
that results grow and grow for the do much with his hands, but he pier. They make _ friendships as Billi 
lifetime of the individual. often helped pass out materials.” they work with others on a common ] 
One boy in service overseas wrote He enjoyed watching others. She subject. The trimmed tree was used § audi 
his mother, “I must have learned said, ““That’s why I wanted to tell in the elementary school library. J &e™ 
a lot in Elementary Art, for that’s you what he said.” It was the center of activity on the § sank 
the only art | ever had and it means Another boy was in a Japanese second floor. Children said, “John thar 
so much to me over here.”” When prison camp for three years. The (Turn to Page 61) stich 
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HOOD 


A Voyage of Discovery 


For the Youngest Readers 


CHARLEMAE ROLLINS, Children’s Librarian, Hall Library 
The Chicago Public Library 


“Children will defend them- 
selves against encroaching medi- 
ocrilty if the books of genuine 
quality are put within their 
reach.” — Lillian H. Smith, 
“The Unreluctant Years,” 
(ALA, 1953). 


Tue MOTHER stood _ beside 
my desk, her son’s small hand in 
hers. One could scarcely have said 
it rested there confidingly — rather, 
it was listlessly, doubtfully, unex- 
pectantly, at worst. “‘Books!’’ his 
eyes seemed to say, roving about the 
big Children’s Department reading 
room of our Branch Library on the 
South Side of Chicago. The word, 
‘“‘hooks,”’ obviously held no trace of 
delight, of anticipation, or of interest 
for this small boy. 

“Yes ...2” I asked, lifting voice 
and eyes in question to the mother. 

“This is Billy. He’s eight and in 
third grade .. . but his teacher .. .”’ 
I observed a surreptitious tug of the 
hand, heard a pleading whisper, 
“Oh, Mamma!” But Mamma had 
come on a professional errand that 
no eight-year-old Third-Grader was 
going to put off. ‘““He’s always read- 
ing comic books, watching TV, and 
the reading teacher —” (I noted 
approvingly that she didn’t say 
“remedial teacher’) — “says he 
can’t even make the second-grade 
reading level. That’s only 56 words 
a minute.’ To keep voice and words 
from running into higher speed upon 
even higher levels, I switched quick- 
ly to the look of pleading in the boy’s 
eyes, the unconscious tugging of 
the small hand. 

‘What do you like best on TV, 

‘““Mmm-m,” the mumble was in- 
audible, the loving motherly look 
grew less loving, the hanging head 
sank below the desk top, far lower 
than the reading teacher’s yard- 
stick, I’m afraid. 
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“What's your favorite comic book, 
Bill)”” The mumble became articu- 
late. “Dick Tracy.” 

“Oh, so? I don’t know much 
about him. What’s Dick Tracy 
doing in his latest adventure?” 

For a librarian in the same split 
second to show interest and ignor- 
ance was so collossal a confession 
that Billy’s eyes came up to meet 
mine — in wonder and in search. 
No! I was not fooling — or as he 
would say — “hooking him onto 
one.’ Yes! [ was serious, even though 
a librarian, probably a_ teacher, 
undeniably a grown-up, antagonist 
by nature of small boys. I really 
wanted to know about Dick Tracy! 
He launched into so complicated 
and so lucid — to him — account 
that it left me and his mother 
utterly admiring. His teacher would 
have given him E for effort and S$ for 
superior in expression, oral compo- 
sition, and — reading ability. That 
is, if Dick Tracy had been within her 
purview. 

When we turned to find some- 
thing “almost as good as Dick 
Tracy,” he was won over; and he 
and his mother happily departed 
with Space Cat by Ruthven Todd 
tucked comfortably under Billy’s 
arm, and half a dozen other possi- 
bilities securely stashed away in his 
mother’s capacious shopping bag. 


The Task and the Challenge! 

To meet the competition of TV, 
Radio, Motion Pictures, and above 
all, of comic books, is no easy task. 
To offset their unfortunate effects, 
to learn how to use their best quali- 
ties — to build on what we look upon 
as mediocrity to reach a_ wider, 
richer, more wholesome range of 
interests — that is the great chal- 
lenge. 

Not all the “Loudspeaker Arts’’* 
as Josette Frank calls them, are 


***Your Child’s Reading Today,” by Josette 


Frank, Doubleday, 1953. 


worthless, detrimental, or vicious. 
Nor are their effects unmixed evil, 
or even mildly bad. Such effects are 
mixed, as are the effects of every 
environmental impact experienced 
by children. The normal, healthy, 
well-loved, well-fed happy boy and 
girl will not be upset by such experi- 
ences. It is only the disturbed, the 
emotionally unstable child who must 
be protected as far as possible from 
them. But there is no doubt in 
seriously informed professional 
minds that these programs, and es- 
pecially these uncensored comic 
books, which absorb so inordinate 
an amount of our children’s time, 
must be counterbalanced by more 
wholesome pursuits. Direction of 
reading, since it is my profession, 
seems to me to be of the greatest 
worth in such balancing of the child’s 
diet of excitement with wholesome 
experience. It is for us — the 
parents, the elementary teachers, 
and the librarians — to use what we 
have and what the children ob- 
viously like, and so build upon it. 

We who believe in good books and 
good reading for our children must 
look for the counterparts of Donald 
Duck and Mickey Mouse among 
the youngest books; for the high 
adventure of the Lone Ranger and 
Captain Video among the books for 
the ‘‘middle-aged” child. As for 
the high school boy or girl who has 
come to this maturity without en- 
joying good books, whose reading 
level is low because he has wasted 
many of his best years reading too 
much of these relaxed and unbut- 
toned “‘arts’”’ — let us offer the great 
adventure stories that men and 
women as well as boys and girls find 
absorbing. 

To find such books, and to fit 
the book to the child, is our task — 
and as we said before, it is not an 
easy one. It takes time and patience. 
Billy’s problem was not solved by 


# 


finding “Space Cat” on the shelves 
that Saturday morning.” He will be 
back; and we must be ready for him 

with other books, harder books, 
books on a third-grade reading level. 

One of the prerequisites to read- 
ing ability, as we all know, is “love 
of books.” The second prerequisite, 
and long since forgotten in the par- 
ents’ minds, though teachers and 
librarians are constantly aware of 
it, is that books are the best source 
of information — of finding out what 
you want to know. Boys who have 
never “cracked a book” of their own 
free will can sometimes be led to 
reading through Stamp and Coin 
catalogues, handbooks on 
and similar works that the librarian 
has tucked away, and can call on 
when she learns in what a boy is 
truly interested. We say “boy” 
advisedly, for reading difficulties 
are more widespread in the ycurger 
years among the active, extroverted, 
unlettered young man of the out- 
doors! Non-reading can be 
reached too, in the same way -— 
through their own primary interests, 
their expressed preferences in TV, 


sports, 


girls 


comic books and so on. 

Children’s tastes in books as in 
food, toys, friends, and sports, dif- 
fer so widely, it would be impossible 
to recommend something to offset 
the possible bad effect of overstim- 
ulation by murder, violent crimes 
property 
appeal and sex terrors, and all the 
content of the poorest of the comic 
books, the most vicious of the 
“loudspeaker arts.” But wholesome 
books, books with immense attrac- 
tion for children and young people 
are available. Illustrators and their 
wonderful pictures in modern books 
for children can be used to attract a 
child to reading, as well as to “‘just 
looking.” 

For parents and teachers search- 
ing for that right “first” book, that 
right stepping-stone book to more 
and better reading, the following 
list is promising in adventure, ex- 
citement, humor, fantasy, filled with 
animals, and the magic of everyday 
experiences . . . all woven inex- 
tricably into the wonder, goodness, 
trust, and positive values we long 
for children to absorb from the en- 


against and person, sex 
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vironment we create for them while 


they are still our children — our 
greatest care. 


This list is not complete; it is only 
a beginning, a first-step substitute 
for children who have spent too 
many hours of their leisure with the 
loudspeaker arts. The titles selected 
have already been successfully used 
by many teachers and librarians for 
such purposes. 
To Offset Comic and TV **Wares”’ 

Beginning readers and primary 
children do not need excitement in 
their reading. You can pick books by 
their clear-cut themes for this age, 
but they must have plenty of ac- 
tion, and the illustrations must help 
tell the story. “Golden Arrow” by 
Bill Martin is a beginning book 
about Indians that boys and girls 
both enjoy. This in turn will intro- 
duce beginners to scme non-fiction, 
“The First Book of Indians” and 
“The First Book of Cowboys,” by 
Benjamin Brewster. First and sec- 
ond graders love the exact details 
of Indian and Cowboy life and pore 
over them endlessly. Remember, 
too, that Lucy Sprague Mitchell's 
“Here and Now Story Book,” which 
contains stories about animals, has 
humor, fantasy, and everyday life 
adventures that can be read aloud 
to the smallest children, re- 
read avidly by them when they are 
older. 

Second grade children and _ first- 
graders with good reading ability 


can go from comic books about 
Mickey Mouse, etc., to “Space 


Cat,” by Ruthven Todd, a story of 
Fireball, that intrepid cat, who 
journeyed with his favorite space 
pilot on a secret mission. Cowboys 
are still favorites with this age, too; 
and none more beloved than the 
hero of “Cowboy Sam,” “Cowboy 
Sam and the Rustlers,” “Cowboy 
Sam and Freddy,” and “Cowboy 
Sam at the Rodeo” by Edna Chand- 
ler. 

Third and fourth graders will fol- 
low the adventures of the Mexican 
boy who captured the ferocious bull 
“with the crooked tail’ with en- 
chanted eyes as they read “The 
Story of Pancho” by the author- 
illustrators, Elmer and Berta Hader. 
Jonathan, a small New Englander, 


comes upon prowling bears all alone 
in “The Bears of Hemlock Moun- 
tain” by Alice Dalgliesh. Excite- 
ment for this age is found, too, in 
Legrand Henderson’s tale of OI 
Al the Alligator and Mike Fink in 
“When the Mississippi Was Wild.” 
For space and science-fiction ad- 
dicts, offer ‘Miss Pickerell Goes to 
Mars,” which has humor as well as 
adventure; and “Space Ship Under 
the Apple Tree” by Louis Slobodkin. 
Animal Stories 

When you watch TV with a 
child, observe his lock of sheer de- 
light, his eager, listening body when 
a dog or horse appears. Animal 
books, too, are truly stepping-stones 
to good reading habits. 

Let’s take horses first. Tops with 
boys and girls the English-reading 
world around are Anderson’s stories 
cf a boy and his pony: “Billy and 
Blaze,” “Blaze and Forest 
Fire.” and “Blaze Finds the Trail.” 
Wesley Dennis writes and illustrates 
his beoks, also about a pony: “Flip 
aud the Cows,” and ‘Flip and the 


Morning.” Virginia Lee Burton, 
consciously choosing comic-book 


style for her “Calico, the Wonder 
Horse,” has Stewey Stinker for a 
villain and cowboy heroes who cap- 
ture the rustler in high cowboy 
style. These are ‘“‘easy, readable” 
stories for the younger readers, 
and will carry non-readers into 
better, wider reading material. Once 
a love of horse stories has been es- 
tablished, Marguerite Henry, New- 
bery Prize Winner, will be wel- 
comed as a “favorite author” in her 
wonderful tales of “Justin Morgan 
Had a Horse,” “‘King of the Wind,” 
and “Misty of Chincoteague,” and 
many more. 

Dogs are even beloved, 
perhaps, than horses, especially 
Marjorie Flacks’ brisk, black Scotty 
in “Angus and the Ducks,” “‘Angus 
and the Cat,’’ and ‘‘Angus Lost.” 
Older boys will chuckle long over 
“The Fast Sooner Hound” by Arna 
Bontemps — that wonder dog who'd 
“sooner run than eat’’ and his race 
with a real locomotive. Such books 
help raise third grade reading levels 
and create a taste for harder read- 
ing about dogs and horses, such as 
“Lassie Come Home,” by Ruth 
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Adams Knight, and “My Friend 
Flicka,” by O’Hara; and of course, 
boys and girls will take to their 
hearts that timeless love of animal 
lovers, “Smoky” by Will James, 
true cowboy and artist. 


Humor 

Nowhere is the librarian (or teach- 
er, or parent!) on safer ground than 
when offering genuine humor to the 
avid reader of comic books, espe- 
cially the youngest comic book read- 
ers. Older children will laugh, too, 
at the nonsensical fun in Dr. Seuss’s 
“Horton Hatches the Egg’ and 
“The Five Hundred Hats of Bar- 
tholomew Cubbins,” two fa- 
vorites of this author-artist. Since 
Munro Leaf’s “Ferdinand” was the 
best seller on the adult lists for 
many months, it is perhaps un- 
necessary to remind grown-ups that 
it still exists. It is still an excellent 
antidote for too much concern with 
comic books and such-like. Munro 
Leaf has other excellent “funny 
books,”’ as the children call them, 
one of the most popular being “‘“Sam 
and the Super Droop,” in which a 
comic type of superman is debunked. 

Robert Lawson’s ‘“‘Homer Price,” 
with his doughnut-making machine 
that won’t stop making doughnuts, 
and other hilarious incidents, is 
another favorite of boys and girls, 
but especially boys. “The Man 
Who Lost His Head” by Claire H. 
Bishop, can be read by younger 
readers than those humorous stories 
of James Daugherty, such as the 
unforgettable “Andy and the Lion,”’ 
but both appeal to youngsters who 
like to laugh all by themselves over 
a book. And don’t forget ‘‘Honk 
the Moose,” by Phil Stong, a book 
for somewhat older readers, too, 
fourth and fifth graders, though 
younger readers will enjoy it heart- 
ily. For youngsters who like riddles 
and jokes, many wholesome books 
of this kind are available for all 
ages on all library shelves. 


Everyday Life 


Some years ago, during a test of 


what appealed to children on the 
radio, many types of programs were 
piped directly from laboratory to 
classrooms with four‘or five student 
observers taking notes. It was dis- 
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covered that the greatest excite- 
ment, the greatest absorption, the 
greatest interest and emotion were 
evoked — not by shooting-fighting 
— not by space-ship thrills and 
wonder — but by a simple story of 
every day: a little girl had lost her 
dog and found it again! The only 
story the children asked to hear 
more about was this story of a child 
and her loss and finding of her be- 
loved, real, live companion once 
more. 

For that offer to the 
younger children, surfeited with too 
much excitement, such warm, whole- 
some fare as Carolyn Haywood’s 
books about “Betsy” and her lively 
experiences at school and among 
her friends and family: “Betsy and 
Billy,” “Penny and Peter,” “Little 
Eddie,” and others on a third-grade 
level of reading ability. Beverly 
Cleary has another group of real- 
children among them 
“Henry Huggins” and “Ellen Teb- 
bitts,” and these have humor as 
well as mischief and every-day ad- 
ventures in them. Jerrold Beim 
writes with warmth under- 
standing of simple problems of our 
children and their times: ‘““The 
Smallest Boy in the Class” and 
“Two Is a Team.” In these, the 
children solve their own problems 
of mischief and disaster (very real 
on a 6 or 7-year-old’s level of ex- 
perience) in positive and important 
ways. Beim’s books have quality as 
well as fine content and can be a 
real social experience for any child, 

Little girls like to weep a few tears 
over their favorite book, as every 
woman who has wept over Beth in 
“Little Women” will attest, and a 
modern story which is not about 
death, but a very real injustice that 
cannot be corrected, but only used 
as a learning experience for the two 
who perpetrated it is “The Hun- 
dred Dresses” by Eleanor Estes. 
It is a wonderful lesson, too, and 
one that needs no underscoring for 
the child who reads this beautiful 
short book. Its vocabulary will not 
frighten the beginning reader, and 
the pictures will lead them on and 
on to find out about the shabby lit- 
tle Polish girl who had “a hundred 
dresses at home.”’ 


reason, 


stories, 


Fantasy 

“Imagination is a valuable qual- 
ity, a motivating power, a stimulus 
to achievement. Books of the right 
sort stimulate and yet conserve this 
quality, while those of poorer sort, 
by overstimulation, weaken and 
destroy it. A sense of wonder, the 
play of fancy, is imperative for 
childhood.”’* 

Telling the tall tale, the wonder 
tale, the unbelievable and imagina- 
live tale is the heritage of the race. 
All children do it, and the greatest 
story tellers — from Will Shake- 
speare in “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” to Lord Dunsany of our 
own day — are those who have 
given freest play to their imag- 
inations. The moving pictures, TV, 
radio and comic books use fantasy, 
but at a level often that is at best 
embarrassing, at worst, horrifying 
and in poor taste. The rich works 
of wonder and beauty and imagina- 
tion are richest and most wonderful 
for us nowadays in the books on 
library shelves. 

Overstimulation by TV and mov- 
ing pictures is bad indeed for the 
imaginative, sensitive child — just 
as overstimulating books would be 
bad for him — or more likely — 
her. But the wonder and magic of 
the universe is found again and 
again by children in the oldest of 
folk tales and in the most modern 
of wonder stories. They turn often 
to “Aladdin and His Wonderful 
Lamp” and have for a thousand 
years; to “Cinderella” and “Snow 
White” and, growing older, to “King 
Arthur” and “Robin Hood.” 

Today’s writers and artists also 
offer the fantasy of magic and 
belief —- as does Elizabeth Orton 
Jones in “Twig,” a perfect and 
charming modern fantasy of a tene- 
ment child and her imaginary com- 
panion, Elf. Phyllis McGinley writes 
of “The Plain Princess’; James 
Thurber of ““Many Moons,” and 
boys will find lasting satisfaction 
in the tall tales of the woods in 
“Paul Bunyan,” of the plains in 
“Pecos Bill,” of the tremendous 
task of building America in “John 

(Turn lo page 63) 
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(A) Will’s **chicken House’”’ 
(B) Will’s **Basket of Eggs”’ 
(C-D) Allan Modeled Wied Faces 
(E) Will’s *“*Hen On a Nest’’ 


Emotional Release 


Through Clay Modeling 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON 


Supervising Teacher, Special Education Laboratory 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


PART I 
Introduction 

This exploratory study was made 
to attempt to determine the value 
of play therapy to individuals in a 
classroom situation using a material 
that offered considerable resistance. 

A previous study with a similar 
group had apparently demonstrated 
the value of using painting as a 
means of emotional release.* For 
children, painting 
with poster and finger paints, had 
seemed to bring about social and 
emotional growth. ** 

This group, which 
studied for the apparent effect of 
using a material upon their 


some creative 


was to be 


hew 


* Garton, Malinda D. ‘Emotional 
Release Through Creative Painting 
for the Mentally Retarded.” 
AMERICA N C HILD HOOD, 
Vol. 37, No. 8, April 1952. pp. 
10-13. 

**Garton, Malinda D. “Social and 
Emotional Growth Through Crea- 
live Painting.” AMERICAN 
CHILD HOOD, Vol. 38, No. 10, 
June 1953, pp. 18-2). 
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emotional adjustment, consisted of 
fifteen mentally retarded children. 
Their chronological ages were from 
ten through sixteen Their 
mental ages were from six through 
nine years. 

The material selected was a clay 
of the type, the 
kind frequently found in use with 
primary groups. 

While the study was made with 
mentally retarded children, the 
method is equally applicable to the 
usual classroom. In fact, the teacher 


years. 


non-hardening 


of a regular group may have some 
mentally retarded and socially mal- 
adjusted children, who will benefit 
by such a program. The teacher 
need not attempt to analyze or 
interpret the products. The child 
benefits by the act of modeling, not 
by the teacher’s interpretation of 
the model. 
Methods and Materials 

In preparation for the modeling, 
a study table was covered with oil 
cloth. A chair was placed by the 
table. On one end of the table was 
an assortment of colors of non- 
hardening clay. 


The children were told that when 
they had some free time, or felt 
like they really wanted to model in 
the clay, they could do so, provided 
that no one else was already model- 
ing. 

At first everyone wanted to model. 
In order to give them all a chance, 
squares of waxed paper were dis- 
tributed. Each child was given a 
square of the clay and told how to 
roll it in the hands to soften it. 

After a few days the novelty wore 
off, and they were content to work 
one at a time at the table. The chil- 
dren were very cooperative about 
taking care of the clay, to keep it 
clean, and put away neatly in tin 
cans when not working on it. 

Wherever possible, the children 
made the labels for the name of the 
model. If the word needed was too 
difficult, the teacher helped with 
the spelling. They were encouraged 
to tell a story about the model. In so 
doing, they appeared to derive “‘‘an 
inner harmony,” which Dewey said, 
“is attained only when, by some 
means, terms are made with the en- 
vironment.” 


Physiological Factors 
There are three principle factors 
affecting a child’s emotional life, 


Aaron’s Snow Man 
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life, 


the physiological, psychological and 
environmental, 

The. physiological factor is the 
first.one the teacher should consider 
in working with any child. The 
physical condition of the child has 
an important bearing upon his 
emotional stability. 

Therefore it is important that 
special health instruction be sys- 
tematically given, and that dental, 
eye, and general clinical examina- 
tions be given regularly, and fol- 
lowed up. 

When children are in a_ poor 
physical condition they become de- 
pressed, are easily discouraged and 
angered. To allow any poor physical 
condition to exist, is to permit the 
child to keep up his defenses against 
the world in general. 

The healthy child with a more 
stable attitude, has a 
better chance to learn a trade and 
to follow it; to make and keep 
friends; and to become a respected 
member of a community. 

Case Studies 


emotional 


Case studies seem to bear out the 
assumption that better physical 
condition results in a better emo- 
tionally adjusted child. He has 
fewer problems, and is able to meet 
those he does encounter with less 
emotional upheaval. 

Tim 

Tim was a clean, good looking, 
well developed boy of twelve. He 
was always neatly 
when 


dressed. He 
thwarted, and 
“showed-off” when reciting or he 


pouted 


was in a group. He looked unhappy 
when in repose. 

Tim had been a pawn between his 
parents, living first with one and 
then the other. The father had re- 
married and the mother worked. 

Tim loved to copy paintings and 
drawings. He did not like to at- 
tempt original art work. He was very 
reluctant to try clay modeling. How- 
ever, he did make many copies of 
comic faces he had seen in the mov- 
ies or in comic books. The toothless 
man with beat 
example. 


down ears is an 


This form of modeling does not 
appear to result in much emotional 
release. The manipulation of the clay 
does seem to release muscular ten- 
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sion as aii aid to a better approach 
to the scliool situation. 
Will 

Will was a pleasant, clean, nice- 
appearing boy. He was dependable 
and liked to keep busy. He was 
unable to retain reading vocabulary 
and was in the mentally retarded 
group. 

He enjoyed playing with the clay 


and frequently made collections of 


objects related to each other as, the 
chicken house, a basket with eggs in 
it, a hen on a nest, with eggs in the 
This boy seems quite well 
adjusted and this type of modeling 
appears to be natural for an eleven- 


nest. 


year-old with a mental age of six 
years. 
Allan 


Allan was a chunky, good looking 
boy, with a nice smile and a pleas- 


Tim modeled faces he had seen in the movies or comics. 


ant manner when doing something 
he thought was a task suitable for 
his age. At other times he was sullen 
and petulant. He did not play games 
easily and tired quickly. 

He did not want to try clay mod- 
eling, and it was only after he was 
shown by the other children that 
he did not get his hands dirty with 
this kind of clay, that he would 


work with it. However, it was 
three months before he brought 


any of his products to the teacher. 

He had made two weird appear- 
ing heads. They were modeled of 
light green clay. One was evidently 
Frankenstine, as portrayed in the 
movies. The comment was, “He 
kills people. He would carry you 
off.” 

The other head was ugly, with 
large ears, receding chin, protruding 
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eyeballs, long over-hanging 
lashes, toothless mouth. “This is a 
mean man. | made him up. He 
teeth. He would bite 
you or shoot you.” 

Allan became involved in some 
trouble at school with a girl. He was 
very after the session 
with the Principal. He sat at the 
clay table a long time, then rolled 
and pounded the clay. After about 
an hour be brought a model of an 
Indian's head on a pedestal to the 
display table. On the front of the 
pedestal he “Big 
Chief One After doing 
this, he was calm and pleasant the 


eye- 


hasn't any 


depressed 


had scratched, 


Feather.” 
rest of the day. 

Working with clay seemed to re- 
lieve Allan's tenseness, and to put 
him in a good humor. He also ap- 
peared to be retaining reading vo- 
better, 
better insight 


have a 
His 


ability to express himself orally has 


cabulary and to 


into arithmetic. 


greatly improved. 
Aaron 


When 


class, he 


came to the 
hated 
truant and 
a delinquent problem. He was known 


Aaron first 
was rebellious and 
school. Ile had been a 
to the court and had been a shep- 
lifter and pilferer. 

Aaron thin under- 
nourished, that he frequently would 
move his desk against 


was so and 
the radiator 


and sit there absorbing warmth, 
until he fell asleep. Often he did 
not have a lunch. The other children 
would share with him. 


Aaron 


fourteen years of age. He also had a 


was quite small for his 


visual defect, so he wore glasses. 
He had a 


deaf. The mother worked at house- 


fraternal twin who was 


cleaning. The father was a patient 


in a mental institution. 


Throughout the year, Aaron did 
a lot of painting, which had a pat- 
tern of dark, dreary backgrounds, 
like his home life. However, he had 


found an 


interest in school and 


stopped playing truant. 


During the second year Aaron 


began modeling. He seemed 


to enjoy the activity. 


clay 


into the 
forlorn, the 
. 
teachergrealized something ‘was un- 
usually wrong. He just sat in his 


ln February he came 


classroom looking so 
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(B) **Bie Chief One Feather”’ 
(C) “Boy and Girl’ 


seat and did nothing. At noon he 


sat by the teacher to eat his lunch. 
After awhile, he told his storygin 


disconnected remarks and with long 

pauses in between sentences. 
Aaron's story. “IL went to see my 

father at the hcspital Saturday. He 


Aaron’s uncle who mistreated Prin- 


cess’ puppies. 


has to sit in a wheel chair all day. 
He can’t walk.” ... “My Mom got 
fired yesterday.” “Last night 
we went to bed and I was thirsty. 
| dug some ice off the window and 
ate it. Mom wouldn't let me get up 
to get a drink.” 

There 


then 


awhile, 
“Last night 
a woman came to our house from 


was silence for 


Aaron resumed, 
the hospital and said my Dad was 
worse. My sis called out there and 
they said he was Ok. So now we 
don't know think. After 
we went to bed | heard -my Mom 
talking and she said Dad wouldn't 
bed 
why.” 

Aaron kept on talking; it was like 
flood told 
about the nice house they used to 


what to 


live long. I laid on the and 


cried I don't know 


being released. He 
have when his Dad worked. They 
had chickens ducks.” 
“| had a dog, Princess, and she had 


and “even 
six puppies. They were cute. My 
uncle tried to kill them. Everybody 
on the block just hated him. My 
Dad had a good job, and then one 
day he couldn't walk. Then he went 
to the hospital and he has been 
there ever since.” 

After he talking, the 
teacher suggested that he go make 


finished 


something out of clay. The result 
was the face of an old man. Aaron 
said this was his “‘mean old uncle.” 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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Profile Masks 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 


Associate Professor of Art Education, 
New York State University College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York 


are many ways to 
make masks. However, a_ papier 
mache or paper sculpture take time 
and are a little difficult for young 
children. Perhaps the paper bag 
ones that I told about in the March 
1952 issue are the easiest, but pro- 
file masks are quite simple, too. 
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Two pieces of tagboard or heavy 
wrapping paper, 12” x 18’, or 18” 
x 24”, depending on the size of a 
child’s head and the size of the 
mask you desire, are all that are 
necessary. Crayons or paint can be 
used decoration. It 


for might be 


good to let the children experiment 


with newspapers by cutting profiles 
of funny birds, animals, or people. 

When they have cut out the ones 
they wish to use, place the profiles 
on the tagboard or heavy paper 
and cut two exactly alike. Hold 
these against the side of the head so 
you can see that they will be large 
enough to completely cover it. 
Measure where the eyes will come 
and cut out. Then decorate the outer 
side of each piece. They can be alike 
or different. 

Next punch holes at even dis- 
tances around the outer edges. It 
is best to do the two profiles to- 
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gether. The bottom of the neck 
should be left free to go over the 
head. Lace the two sides loosely 
with a string. Place the mask over 
the head and carefully draw the 
string until the edges meet and the 
whole head is completely covered. 

“The Bumptious Birds,” a set of 
large, funny bird heads, were made 
by a whole class to illustrate a song 
for a P.T.A. Meeting. Third grad- 


ers made their own paper patterns 
and then cut the cardboard heads 
in their first art period and dec- 
orated them in the second period. 
Some children painted the sides of 
the face differently, making the 
mask a two-sided face. They walked 
across the room, showing first one 
side of their faces, then turned 
around and showed the other side. 
They were really quite effective. 


Meaningful 


Primary 


Reading 


BERNICE M. CHAPPEL 


Arr YOU really teaching read- 
ing? Are you taking advantage of 
which 
present in the elementary classroom 
to give your pupils the opportunity 
to learn to read? 

No doubt you are thinking, of 
course, | teach reading. 


the countless occasions are 


I have one 
or more classes for each group every 
school day. I introduce new words 
properly. I teach the children to read 
with expression. I use the techniques 
which were taught in the training 
classes at the college I attended. 
Granted! You are doing all of 
things. Your children are 
learning to read but how much 
beller would they read if you could 
make reading more meaningful to 
them? Children expect to read from 
their reading textbook 


those 


- give them 
a chance to read to find out some- 
thing which is vital to them, and to 
their everyday life, and they will 
want to read. 

Confused? Let me explain. If 
you have something to tell the chil- 
dren which will interest all of them, 
why not write it on the board in 
vocabulary suited to your group? 
Suppose your room is going to see a 
movie about a fawn. If you have a 
primary group, you might write in 
manuscript on the board, ““We are 
going to see a movie about a baby 
animal this afternoon.”’ Every child 
will try to read the “‘letter”’ you have 
written to him. If he cannot read 


all of it, he will watch and listen 
with interest while some child in the 
room reads it orally. He wants to 
learn what the letter says because 
he knows it concerns him. 

There are countless opportunities 
for writing these little items of 
interest to the room. Perhaps a 
child has a new baby at home, or 
someone is going on a trip, or a 
special activity is planned for the 
anything that is of interest 
to the group can be presented in 
this way. Children are eager to read 
these little letters to them, and you, 
as a teacher, are making reading 
meaningful. 

lave you discovered the tremen- 


room 


dous possibility for the teaching of 
reading in the use of experience 
charts? For example, after your 
group has seen the movie mentioned 
above, which was about a fawn, they 
might wish to retell the most in- 
teresting parts of the story in their 
own words. After a discussion about 
the movie, child is quite 
likely to ask if they could write a 
story about it, This is a golden 
opportunity to teach composition as 
well as reading. Please do not pass 
it up because you do not have time. 
Take time! It will pay dividends in 
English as well as in Reading. 

When the whole group is writing 
a story together, you, the teacher, 
should write the story in manuscript 
on the board. First the children 


some 


decide upon a title. Perhaps four 
which are put on the board. They 
then are read by a volunteer, and 
the group votes to decide which 
one they prefer. The selected title 
is put at the top of the board, and 
work on the story is ready to begin. 
Successful composition from the 
group requires planning on your 
part. You should guide them care- 
fully with thought-provoking ques- 
tions. You must accept only clear, 
simple sentences from the children 
as being satisfactory for their story. 
Work with them if they have a good 
idea, but can’t quite express them- 
selves, until they have said what 
they wish to say. Try, in so far as 
it is possible, to use the vocabulary 
which is suited to their level of 
reading. If certain words are causing 
trouble in the reading classes, by 
planned repetition, you may use 
these words many times in the story. 
Try to hold the interest of every 
child in the room by asking some of 
the less talented children for their 


ideas. They will volunteer if you 
encourage them, and many times 


they will make excellent contribu- 
tions to the story. 

Now, with your guidance, the 
children are ready to compose an 
introductory which  pre- 
the topic of the story. It 
is easy for the group to keep the 
proper sequence of events if you 
tell them that, “‘we will tell the story 
just as it happened.” 

One group, after seeing a movie 
on the adventures of a fawn, wrote 
the following story:— 

Spotty, The Little Fawn 

Spotty was a little fawn. He lived 
in the woods with his mother. One 
day he went for a walk. He was 
alone. He crossed a brook. Soon 
Spotty saw a skunk. He did not like 
the skunk. He walked on. He saw a 
chipmunk. He went down a path and 
came to a farmer’s field. Some cows 
were in the field. A dog was there, 
too. The dog chased Spotty. The 
little deer ran back down the path, 
and into the woods. He hid in some 
bushes. The dog did net find the 
little deer. After the dog went away, 
Spotty crossed the brook and found 
his mother. He was happy to see 
her again. 
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After your group has written a 
story, they will want to read it 
many times. They enjoy the story 
because they wrote it, and there- 
fore they have a reason for wishing 
to read it. If you will encourage your 
children to express themselves in this 
manner, you will find that in an un- 
believably short time many of the 
croup will be writing little stories of 
their own in their spare time. Chil- 
dren who start in the primary grades 
themselves on paper 
will have no fear or dislike for 
composition in their later English 
work. 

Now the complete, 
but it can be used many times in 
the classroom for correlated work 
and activities. After composing a 
story, children invariably 


to express 


story is 


almost 
ask if they may copy “‘their”’ story 
to take home. There you have two 
fine incentives for the group, to do a 
neat paper. First they wish to show 
their parents the story they helped 


to write, and second they will do 


their best manuscript printing if the 
paper is to go home. 

An interesting art activity which 
correlates nicely with the story is for 
the children to make pictures, iti 
the proper sequence, to illustrate 
the adventures of the fawn. At the 
bottom of each picture, they print 
a short sentence to “‘tell the story of 
the picture.”” Here they are again, 
composing sentences, but this time 
they are doing it independently. 
Each child’s work should be kept 
until he has illustrated the complete 
story. When he has finished, and 
has placed the pictures in the proper 
order, he will enjoy making a book- 
let of “‘his story.” 

To preserve the story for future 
classroom use, you should copy it 
in large, inch-high manuscript on 
reading chart paper. Use a crayon, 
or better still, a Tex-Rite pen. With 
thumb tacks the story can easily 
be fastened to a yard stick, and there 
you have a most convenient chart 
story in printing large enough so 
that children at the back of the room 


will be able to see it easily. Inci- 
dentally, you will find that several 
stories may be tacked to one yard 
stick. 

You will discover that experience 
charts may be used on many occa- 
sions that your room. 
They are useful for recording plans 
that the room may make, for class 
rules, for standards of work and be- 
havior. A few charts on other sub- 
jects, which were prepared by the 
group mentioned above, were titled: 

Things To Remember When We 
Read 

Let’s Play Safely 

Let’s Be Good Citizens | 

Work Time 

Play Time 

Safety On the School Bus 

The making of charts of this kind 
will provide your children with the 
opportunity to express themselves, 
as well as to give them an occasion 
to read and re-read their ‘‘own’’ 
stories. Don’t you agree that this 
is one method of teaching that will 
truly make reading meaningful? 


arise in 


What About Those Orders? 


One DAY when Johnny and 
Mary were playing together in the 
yard, Johnny said to the little girl, 
“Mary, your mother is calling.” 

“T know it,” replied Mary non- 
chalantly, “but I always wait until 
she has called three times before | 
start.” 

Is that an unusual case or has it 
habit with the modern 
child to come when he gets “‘good 
and ready,” as the saying goes? 

Having had much experience with 
children of today, I must admit that 
they are prone to obey orders when 
it is most convenient to do so. Of 
course, when our type of disciplin- 
ary measures fail, we adults must 
look to the cause. Having done 
so, we may honestly feel that 
because we give the children so 
many orders, so often during the 
day, that they have become im- 


become a 
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mune to the very sounds of a com- 
mand. 

They feel reasonably sure that 
the commands are to be constantly 
repeated, so they just naturally wait 
until really drastic measures are 
impending, and then and then only, 
do they respond. 

We found this failing so preva- 
lent in one of our classrooms that 
we decided something must be done 
about it. As a result, we played 
“eames,” whereby an 
sponse was necessary. 

We practiced fire drills where the 
children were made to realize that 
one order alone would be forthcom- 
ing. All this was supposed to form 
a good habit of quick attention and 
response. 

But, alas, there is the parent and 
sometimes the teacher who, realiz- 
ing that he cannot get prompt re- 


instant re- 


sults, gives up trying rather than 
admit defeat. 

He allows the child to drift more 
or less along his own sweet way, 
and decides to give as few orders 
as possible. 

What happens? The child himself 
loses all sense of direction and pur- 
pose and is badly fitted for future 
work and play of all kinds. He be- 
comes an unsuccessful drifter and 
goes from one job to another, not 
knowing why he cannot discipline 
himself to the task at hand. 

What, then, is the solution to 
this ever-present problem? We think 
there is a middle of the road plan 
which can be adopted by all who 
come in close contact with children. 
First, we must face the fact that 
none of us can go through life 
without accepting orders and car- 
rying them out. Therefore, we should 
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teach children at an early age that 
there are times and places when 
orders must be given and obeyed. 

At this point, however, it should 
be stressed that these orders should 
be short, clear, and given once. For 
failing to comply with the orders, 
the child should be punished in 
some manner so that he will under- 
stand that it is not pleasant or wise 
to disobey. 

If a child follows orders promptly, 
willingly and well, he should receive 


a word of praise, but not a tangible 
reward each time. That prize, too 
often gives him the idea that he is 
being paid to be obedient, and that 
is wrong. Bribes should never enter 
into the picture. 

Stories, pictures and poems illus- 
trating obedience, should be given 
to children as concrete examples 
of what we are trying to teach. For 
example: Let them see how much 
nicer it is to have an obedient 
puppy in the family than a naughty 


little dog who constantly runs out 
into the street in front of cars, and 
lastly, show how their heroes have 
reached their fame because they 
learned to obey the laws of nature 
and man. These heroes, by the way, 
may be either real or fictional. 
Many a woman today 
thankful I 


taught to obey orders when I was 


man or 
will say, “I am was 
young. I didn’t appreciate it then, 


perhaps, but | certainly do now. 


The Reading Readiness Period 


Should it be a haphazard time? 


the parent or 
first grade teacher must lead toward 
the great experience of the printed 
word. Just as there are preparatory 
walking and_ talking 
among children, there is a prepara- 
tory period for learning to read. We 
can strengthen a baby’s legs through 
all kinds of exercises so that he will 
walk more easily. We can likewise, 


stages for 


we believe, strengthen some of his 
abilities and habits which will he!p 
him to learn to read with more fa- 
cility than 
possible. To this end our kinder- 
garten and first grade teachers plan 


would otherwise be 


for the preparatory period of read- 
ing instruction to precede the read- 
ing in the first primer texts. 

In the hook, “Reading 
and Literature in the Elementary 
School,” Dr. Paul McKee has out- 
major 


recent 


lined seven steps in this 


preparatory reading period: 

1. Providing pupils with real and 
varied experiences essential to the 
getting of meaning from material 
to be read. 

2. Training in the ability to do 
problematic thinking. 

3. Training in 
simple 

1. The development of a wide- 
speaking vocabulary. 


English sentences. 


5. Training in accurate epuncia- 
tion and pronunciation. 


the speaking of 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


6. The development cf a desire 
to read. 

7. Training in the keeping of a 
series of ideas in the mind in their 
proper sequences. 


Building Up An Experience 

The parent may say, “But the 
primers and 
simply written, surely they are not 


first readers are so 
too difficult for any child to use as 
his first tool in reading.’ This is true 
to a certain extent, as all early 
children are 
children’s common experiences. Yet 
we have found that the experiences 


child 


books for based on 


of one may be foreign to 


another. For instance, the words, 
“sheep,” 


may be 
children in New 
York city, while the words, “acorn” 


“cow, horse, 


very foreign to 
and “oak” are certainly foreign to 
parts of the 
west. Meaningful concepts aid not 
only in interpretation of symbols, 
but also in fixing the memory of 


children of certain 


printed symbols so that recognition 
is aided whenever the word is seen 
again. For this reason, the teacher of 
very young children must give an 
abundance of concepts that seem to 
be important and endeavor to make 
these real and varied. These ex- 
periences may come to the children 
through (1) excursions, (2) social 
experiences, (3) constructive activ- 


ities, (4) practical experiences, (5) 


games, (6) stories, (7) pictures, (8) 
songs, and (9) discussing and re- 
lating of experiences. 


Exploring Varied Fields 

It is highly important, we believe, 
that children find out what is going 
on in their homes, neighborhoods 
and communities, to discover some- 
thing about local means of trans- 
portation and communications, to 
learn something of the industries 
and trades of their town or city and 
to understand something of the 
natural world in which they live. 
First-hand experiences in connection 
with any or all of these fields should 
prepare children to carry out mean- 
ingful reading. 

We find children in the kinder- 
garten and grade one taking an ex- 
cursion to the grocery store to study 
foods, a trip to the market garden 
more of fruits and veg- 
etables, a trip to the dairy to see how 
milk is received and prepared for dis- 


to know 


tribution to customers, an excursion 
to a busy street corner to study 
safety signs and signals, an excur- 
sion to a railroad station to learn the 
various types of cars and their uses. 

Construction activities may in- 
clude the making of a toy air plane, 
safety signs, toy boats, booklets, 
picture books. Whatever the activ- 
ity, meaning and the making of it go 


hand in hand. 
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The second of Mr. McKee’s major 
steps is that of giving training in the 
ability of problem thinking. Many 
worthless problems may arise in 
connection with almost any activity 
and be solved by the children them- 
selves. They may find out how to 
care for pets, how a little chicken 
grows inside an egg, how to make a 
toy that is durable, how a flower 


develops from a bulb, what rules of 


order to 
happiness to 


conduct to establish in 
bring comfort and 
their room, etc. 


Conversations and New Ideas 

The third and fourth steps of the 
preparatory period have to do with 
the language development of the 
child. Two jobs are apparent here 
to both teachers and parents: (1) 
the use of simple English sentences, 
(2) the development of a wide-speak- 
ing vocabulary. 


A child gains facility in the use of 


simple English sentences through 
free and spontaneous  conversa- 


tion, through sharing and relating 


an experience, through telling or 


dramatizing a story, through learn- 


Steam Ships carry beef and pork, 

and 

They carry wheat and oats and corn, 
And many kinds of spice. 


Bananas, fish 


They load with coal and zine and 


tin, 


With copper, brass and gold; 
Fine horses with a pedigree 
Are carried in their hold. 


ing poems and songs, through play- 
ing games with spoken parts. 

If the teacher and parent are 
eager to have the child develop a 
broad speaking vocabulary, they 
must constantly seek to add new 


and usable words to the child’s 
vocabulary; they must encourage 


the children to use fresh and new 
words. They must make children 
curious about the meaning and use 
of new words. 

Concerning the fifth of Dr. Me- 
Kee’s major steps, that of accurate 
enunciation and pronunciation, we 
all realize how naturally little chil- 
dren imitate those with whom they 
come in contact. Parents and teach- 
ers, therefore, must forever be on 
guard as to their own clear and 
distinct speech. 


Encouraging An Eagerness 

The sixth instruction step is that 
of developing a desire to read. It is 
the wise teacher who instills in the 
children a keen interest in reading, 


She must show the children how 
much pleasure and satisfaction may 


be gained from the ability to read. 


Steam Ships 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


They 


rice; lands, 


dise 


make the trade 


Across the stormy 


The teacher’s own interest in books, 
in reading, and her manner of using 
books with the children are of prime 
importance in the training of chil- 
dren to love reading. The presence 
of a child’s library in the home or 
in the corner of the classroom invites 
many a child to the road toward 
reading. Bulletins and signs, pic- 
tures and labels, picture books and 
scrap books, toy printers and type- 
writers, all act as a means of devel- 
oping the child’s interest in reading. 
Retelling Stories 

The seventh and last of Dr. 
Mckee’s major steps, that of train- 
ing children to keep a series of ideas 
in mind, may be enriched and de- 
veloped by carrying a child through 
a story and in aiding him in the 
recognition of new words by the 
context The retelling of 
stories, the listing of incidents in a 
story, the cutting out of pictures 
and pasting them in correct order for 


clues. 


a frieze, the carrying out of requests 
in proper order — all help to keep a 
series of ideas in the child’s mind as 
well as to widen his memory span 
of ideas. 


with other 


They give us jobs at home, 
They trade our wares for merchan- 


foam. 


They trade with countries far re- 


moved, 


With many kinds of races; 
In Frigid Zone and Torrid Zone 


In many kinds of places. 


They load with cotton, jute and flax, 


With linen, wool, and silk; 


With 
With 


tuna, 
butter, 


They steer for ports throughout the 


world, 


They travel far and wide; 
They meet the elements that come, 
They meet the changing tide. 
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soap 


cheese 


furniture, world, 


and milk. 


and 


Prosperity 


from 


They make us neighbors with the 


They travel round its rim; 


coast to coast 


Depends so much on them! 


They travel East, they travel West, 
In fog, in wind, in rain; 

They travel up and down the earth, 

And then come home again! 
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Christmas Story Quiz 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


To find out how well you know — statements telling something that If you score 12 out of 15, you have 
Christmas stories, try the following happened in the story. See if youcan proved that you are really up on 
quiz. Fifteen favorite stories are put the number of the proper title your Christmas reading. 
listed. At the side of each are brief before the statements. 


STORIES 
. THE GOLDEN COBWEBS 


ADVENTURES OF WEE RED CAP 


3. THE LITTLE BLUE DISHES 


. PADDY’S CHRISTMAS 


. THE MOUSE THAT DIDN’T BE- 
LIEVE IN SANTA CLAUS 


THE KITTEN WHO WANTED TO 
BE A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


PICCOLA 


. A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


9. THE SABOT OF LITTLE WOLFF 


10. A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS 


ll. JEST “FORE CHRISTMAS 


STATEMENTS 


A poor little girl lived in sunny Italy. The only present she found in 
her shoe Christmas morning was a little, crippled chimney swallow; 
but, she was one of the happiest little girls in the whole country of 
Italy. 


An old, old doll got the place of honor — the tiptop of the Christmas 
tree; and the children thought her really the most beautiful of all the 
Christmas things. 


This little, seven-year-old boy was an orphan who lived with a cruel 
aunt who kissed him only on New Year’s Day. She beat him often and 
seemed to begrudge every mouthful of food he ate. The story is about 
one Christmas Eve. 


The little boy in this story had a brother, Peter, and a sister, Martha. 
He walked with a crutch. While his brother and sister helped the 
mother get the Christmas dinner ready his father, Bob Cratchit, took 
him aside in a tiny corner at the table. 


All the spiders wanted to see the Christmas tree. They ran all over 
the tree. Then came the Christmas Fairy. She saw that the tree was 
almost white with cobwebs. She held out her pretty wand and turned 
each spider web into a shining thread of gold. 


In a poor woodcutter’s home in a forest in Germany lived a big boy 
called Hans, a little boy named Peterkin, and a dear little sister named 
Gretchen, just five years old. The story tells about Gretchen's wonder- 
ful Christmas gift. 


“Listen all ye, ‘tis the Feast of St. Stephen, 
Mind that ye keep it, this holy even. 
Open your door and greet ye the stranger, 
For ye mind that the wee Lord had naught but a manger.” 
is part of a song from a beautiful Irish story by Ruth Sawyer Durand. 


As you know, stories are told in poetry. The little boy in this poem was 
glad he wasn’t a girl. He loved to eat green apples and go swimming 
in the lake — liked all the fun real boys enjoy. But, just before Christ- 
mas he was just as good as he could be. 


When Santa came that Christmas Eve bringing cheese and goodies 
for the other little mice he heard with sorrow of Squeaknibble’s fate. 


A little, homeless kitten had a great wish for Christmas Eve. With 
the help of the bears, Santa was stopped and the kitten’s wish came 
true. 


In this poem the story takes place the night before Christmas when 
all through the house everything was very quiet. The stockings were 
hung by the chimney and the children, all snug in their beds, were 
dreaming of sugar plums. 
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THE RAG DOLL’S CHRISTMAS A little bear cub awakened and went away from the cave, where the 
grown-up bears were still sleeping, on an adventure to find out 
the meaning of Christmas. 


13. CHRISTMAS IN THE BIG WOODS One Christmas Eve two strangers knocked at the door of a rich 
farmer. He refused to let them in. So they went to a poor hut where 
they were given a bed to sleep in, even tho’ the people who lived there 
had to sleep on the floor. The story is about the four wishes they were 
granted. 


14. AMELIARANNE GIVES A The story of how Laura and her sister spent Christmas gives a fine 
CHRISTMAS PARTY picture of Christmas in pioneer days. 


15. THE FOUR WISHES It was ten days before Christmas. Mrs. Stiggins had mixed the 
Christmas pudding in a large yellow bowl and her little daughter and 
the five little Stigginses were stirring it. 

“Mother, let’s give.a Christmas party!” 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 
(Answers to the Quiz) 

Piccola 

The Rag Doll’s Christmas 

The Sabot of Little Wolff 

A Christmas Carol 

The Golden Cobwebs 

The Little Blue Dishes 

Adventures of Wee Red Cap 

Jest ’Fore Christmas 

The Mouse That Didn’t Believe in 
Santa Claus 

The Kitten Who Wanted to be a 
Christmas Present 

A Visit from St. Nicholas 

Paddy’s Christmas 

The Four Wishes 

Christmas in the Big Woods 

Ameliaranne Gives a Christmas 

arty 


**The Golden Cobwebs”? — All the spider webs on the Christmas tree became 


shining threads of gold! 


But jest *fore Christmas I’m as good Carolyn thought her doll the most 
as I can be! beautiful of all the Christmas things 
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A Game Children Can Make 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Vice President Georgia Morgan Guild 


S) NCE the revival of word games 

for adults, children interested 
too. They deeply interested 
when they made the 
themselves! 


are 
are 
have game 
Herewith is a game simple enough 
in construction for even the eight 
year olds to make. It consists of a 
number of alphabets, cut from con- 
struction paper, using up those gay 
odds and ends that 
like to throw 
are enclosed in a tricky envelope 


one does not 


away. These letters 
which requires no paste. The maker 
creates his own rules, and the name 
for These 


pasted to the envelope. Thus, the 


his game. lwo may be 
rules pasted to the bottom of the 
envelope may settle any argument 
that might arise. 

A fourth year youngster named 
his game THE POOL. 
RULES 

A. Two or four people may play. 

B. Stack the 


velope. 


letters in the en- 
C. Each player closes his eyes 
letter until 
everybody has fifteen. 


and draws one 
The first person to make five 
words wins. 
If nobody can make five 
words, each player may close 
his eyes and draw two more 
letters. No trading letters. 
The winner can make up the 
rules for the second game. 
sixth year girl's rules 
1. Put all the letters in a bowl. 
2. Each player draws the same 
number of letters 
3. The player who can make five 


say ten. 


words first wins. 

1. If none can make five words, 

each player draws another letter. 

5. Players may exchange letters 

if both wish to do so. 

6. Continue until some one makes 

the required number of words. 

For the teacher there will be a 
large amount of satisfaction through 
the children’s learning to use easily 
a nice block alphabet. The repeti- 
tion in the making of several alpha- 


bets helps to fix the forms in the 
minds of the maker. It is a good 
thing to take up the 
groups, making the easy square 
letters first — L-H-T-F-E-N. It is 
not advisable to take up the whole 
alphabet at one time. It tends to- 
ward carelessness in cutting. Too 


letters in 


many forms given at one time can 
be confusing, for younger children. 
The alphabet been 
created, so as to make it easy to 
follow, gradually leading up to the 
harder block Most 
have some form of graph paper, 
various 
bleck, graph, quadrille, 
etc. The one fourth inch square is 
the popular size. All children are 
thrilled to use “‘Quadrille.” It is 
surprising how carefully 
follow the blue lines. 


shown has 


forms. schools 


sold under commercial 


hames, 


they will 

After the patterns are made, cul 
AROUND the first letter-L for 
example: DO NOT CUT ON THE 
GUIDE LINES. 


Have a lot of 


colored scraps, cut a little larger 
than the pattern. If the pictured 
alphabet is followed, the letters 
are six by eight by two blocks. Cut 
the scraps about two and one-half 
inches by three inches. Hold several 
of these pieces with the pattern on 
top, and thus cut out several letters 
at one time. Several papers hold 
their position better for cutting 
than just one paper. The number 
the 
the 


of scrap pieces depends on 
thickness of the paper, 
quality of the scissors. 

Clip the letters with the pattern 
until all the letters are assembled. 
It saves time later. Then, 
child may wish to refer to his first 
pattern in making a new one. Some 
children want to make the whole 
game individually. Others may not 
care for the game, but like to cut 
out the letters for others. A 
plan is to assemble enough letters 
for, say, two games. 


and 


too, a 


wise 


Then groups may play the games 


Pattern for Envelope 


at a ta 
some k 
nice co 
Now fo 
1. Cr 
in 

Hi 

2. Fe 
th 
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games 


at a table as a special privilege of 


some kind. Incidentally, there is a 
nice correlation with spelling. 
Now for the trick envelope: 


l. 


Cut a square (around twelve 
inches) from any strong paper. 
Heavy wrapping is ideal. 

Fold two opposite edges so 
they meet exactly in the center 
of the square. Fold the oppo- 
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site edges in the same way. 
Thus is formed a central square 
with a small square at 
corner. 

Cut out the four small-squares. 
Use one of the four little 
squares to make a_ pleasing 
curve. 

Using this as a pattern, cut a 
similar curve, on each of the 


each 


right sides of the four re- 
maining flaps. 

Fold in the square 
ends of the oblongs. If creased 
firmly in the original folding, 
the letters will not fall from 


the envelope. 


each of 


Having learned how to cut out 


block letters easily, much time can 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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Creative Art 
and Storytelling 


DEBBIE G. NETTLES 


As HAS been the case for the 
last few years, a little cutout rein- 
deer, named Tripper, and his sleigh, 
combined with a cut-out Santa 
Claus and a quaint wooden Elfman 
were the chief inspiration for many 
periods of creative art and story- 
telling during the Christmas season. 
Added to the scene this year were 
two large cut-out reindeer. 

The children straightway christ- 
them and Dancer, 
Santa’s two lead reindeer. It 
evident from their appearance that 
Dasher and Dancer were running 


ened Dasher 


was 


away. However, it took a great 
many ideas suggestions to 


work out a satisfactory reason why 
such tried and true leaders would be 
leaving Santa and his sleigh. The 
final reason accepted met the ap- 
proval of all. 

During the Thanksgiving season 
a book of and Indian 
stories were to the children. 
For that reason they wanted to 
feature cowboys and Indians on the 
frieze below Santa’s work shop. 
Then when the teacher’s gifts to her 
group, of thirteen little ten cent dolls 


Cowboy 
read 


Tripper Catches Santa's 
Run-away Reindeer 


DEBBIE G. 


Trier, the little reindeer 
who had helped Santa Claus the last 
three Christmases, was standing by 
to help again this Christmas. He 
had trained as diligently as a foot- 
ball player all year long to keep 
himself strong and fit for this happy 
occasion. His and sleigh 
were in perfect condition. As he 


harness 


NETTLES 


pranced around, impatient to go, 

Tripper said to his Mother, 

“It seems old Santa ought to know 

That it is time for him to go. 

His job is an important one 

But when I help it’s lots of fun.” 
Mother Deer reminded her 

that perhaps Santa had made the 

toys smaller this year and would 


son 


dressed in red organdy for the girls 
and sixteen little red cars for the 
boys, were put in Santa’s work 
shop, (to await present giving day) 
the children admired them so much 
they decided Santa should take the 
same gifts to the children in the 
Cowboy and Indian school. 

Key sentences forming an outline 
of the accepted story were put o1 
the board for reading and writing 
charts. 

Some Learning Principles 
Provided 

1. Learning is an active process. It 
gave children a chance to do 
things. 

Learning is in proportion to the 
amount of interest. The children 
interested in 


to 


were intrinsically 
the project. 

3. Learning takes place to a greater 
degree when children’s emotional 
needs are realized in the process: 
a. Children worked together on 

common thereby 
helping them accept each other 
which met the need of belong- 


interests 


ing. 

b. Children made contributions 
which met the needs for ade- 
quacy. 

c. Children were enhanced as a 
group and as individuals which 
helped to meet the needs for 
security in the classroom. 

4. A democratic classroom atmos- 

phere contributes most to the 
The children 
planning and 


learning 
had a 
carrying out all the activities. 


process. 
voice in 


not need any help to deliver them. 
“But surely Santa Claus 
forgotten that I saved him when he 
was lost in the last 
Christmas Eve,” Tripper cried. 
called me a hero and said he would 
never forget what I had done. Oh 
Mother, I hope he will not leave me 
tonight. Pll pull right up to his work 
shop door to remind him I am 
ready to help.”’ And he did. 

Santa very busy. 


hasn't 


snow storm 


was Tripper 
could hear him calling orders to the 
Elves. Then he saw Old Elf come 


rushing in with a special delivery 
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letter. “Tell me what it says,” 
Santa called. “I haven’t time to 
stop and read it. I should be on my 
way this minute.” 

Old Elf glanced at the letter and 
said, “It is from a teacher in the 
Cowboy and Indian Country. She is 
writing for the thirteen girls and 
sixteen boys in her school room. 
They are asking for thirteen little 
dolls dressed in red and sixteen little 
red cars.” 

“Well, what are you waiting for)” 
Santa cried. “Put them in the pack 
at once!” 

“But Santa Claus, we don’t have 
that many dolls left. And_ besides, 
your pack is full.” 

Santa picked up his pack and 
shook it. ““You are right, Old Elf,” 
he “They will have to be 
packed in an extra sack. How many 
little dolls do we have left?” 
and Old Elf counted 
as he picked them up; “‘one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven.” 

‘**Put them down in a row,”’ Santa 
said. ‘‘Now go look in Mrs. Santa’s 
sewing room. I think she has about 
half a dozen little dolls like those in 
there.” 

Soon Old Elf returned with six 
more little dolls. He set them down 
and got the sixteen red 


said. 


**Let’s see,” 


cars SO 


Santa could inspect them all at once. 
fine 
boys 


be 


and 


that 
the 


for 
in 


will 
girls 


“Those 


teacher’s 


Cowboy and Indian Country,” 
Santa said. ““Now hurry and load 
the packs in my sleigh. I am running 
late.” 

As Santa Claus started for his 
sleigh he noticed that Tripper was 
very excited about something. Then 
he saw what was wrong. His two 
lead reindeer were running away! 
Knowing it was time to leave and 
not realizing they had not been 
harnessed with the other reindeer, 
they started on their way. Santa 
Claus took one look and cried, 
“Oh, Tripper, Tripper, can’t you see, 
Dasher and Dancer are leaving me? 
They don’t know they’re running 

away, 
Go bring them back to get 
sleigh.” 

Tripper took off as fast as the 
wind. It seemed an age before he 
caught up with them. By taking a 
nearer cut when they were making a 


the 


curve, he finally managed to get 


ahead and turn them back. Poor 
Dasher and Dancer were so em- 
barrassed! And they were afraid 


Santa would no 
to lead his team. 
that they had 
mistake. 

While Dasher and Dancer were 
being harnessed in the lead of 
Prancer and Vixen, Comet and 
Cupid, Donder and Blitzen, Santa 
had the small pack put in Tripper’s 


longer trust them 
But he understood 


made an_ honest 


sleigh. “Bring the sack of dolls and 
cars to the Cowboy and Indian 
school, Tripper. I will meet you 


there at twelve o'clock sharp.” 
Tripper had been over the country 
so much, Santa knew he could find 
the place. 

And Santa was right. Tripper 
found the in the Western 
Country without any trouble at all. 
In fact, he was there far ahead of 
Santa Claus. And was Santa glad 
to see him! He patted him on the 
flanks and said, “Tripper, what 
would I have done tonight without 
you? If you had not been swift 
enough to catch Dasher and Dancer, 
the good little boys and girls all over 
the would missed 
their toys this Christmas morning. 
Besides, if you had not 
these dolls and cars I wouldn't 
have had time make all my 
rounds with the extra load. Wait 
here until I deliver these toys and 
we will travel back to the North 
Country together.” 

When Tripper got home he was 
the happiest little reindeer you ever 
His Mother had a warm 
breakfast ready for him, but he 
just wanted to talk. 

“Oh, Mother, I’m so very glad! 

It’s the best Christmas I ever had. 

! helped old Santa in two ways 

This happiest all Christmas 
days!” 


school 


country have 


brought 


to 


Saw. 


of 


Reports Questioned 


people say 


Old Santa’s retired his reindeer and 


sleigh, 


And now makes his trips by airo- 


plane flight 


To take children toys on Christmas 


Eve night? 
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Would you believe that I’ve heard 


DEBBIE G. NETTLES 


I do not think 


he’d leave Dasher 


and Dancer, 


Prancer, 


pine 
airline. 


They’ ve drawn Santa’s sleigh forever 
and ever, 

To them his pack 
feather; 

On Christmas Eve 


is as light as a 


night just listen 
for proof, 

You'll hear Santa’s reindeer land on 

the roof. 


While he zooms off on a 


Comet and Cupid and Donder and 


Old Vixen and Blitzen at home to 


modern 
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The kindergarten boys and girls are very interested in the Christmas story 
which the first grade is playing for them. 


The Christmas Party 


(For Social Studies) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


As a part of their regular school 
work at Christmas time the first 
grade teacher and pupils decided to 
give a party for the kindergarten. 
(It is better for kindergarten chil- 
dren, especially the first semester, 
to attend, rather than give a party). 


The first grade and kindergarten 
teachers both felt that this experi- 
ence would help the youngsters 


come in contact with others within 
the school in such a way that each 
child would be aided in acquiring 
habits of happily cooperating with 
others in work and play. 

The approach used was conversa- 
tion about the coming holiday; 
informal talks between the teacher 
and individual children, and between 
the teacher and small groups con- 
cerning home plans for Christmas. 
Some thoughts which came out were: 

Christmas is a lovely time of the 
year. 

We can have fun planning for the 
coming of Santa Claus. 

It is a time to think of others 
to give presents or do kind things 
for them. 

We can give a party and make 
our own decorations. 

It would be fun to have a Santa 
Claus at a Christmas party. 
follow - up 
many questions arose. 


During discussions 

When shall we have the party and 
whom shall we invite? 

(It is best to have a holiday party 
on the right date, but if this is 
impossible, it should be before and 
not after the day. Of course, a 
Christmas party would, naturally, 
be a few days before, since vacation 
begins sometime before Christmas. 

(We invite people to parties who 
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will enjoy what we have to share 
with them, and whom we would like 
to know better.) 

We would like to invite the kin- 
dergarten boys and girls, but how 
shall we invite them? 

(Someone in our class could take a 
written invitation. ) 

(We could send a written invita- 
tion through the mail.) 

(Someone in our room could go 
to their room and ask them.) 

When it was agreed to take the 
invitation to the kindergarten room 
the children told the teacher what 
to write and a group of boys and 
girls delivered the note. There was 
much excitement when the following 
day a letter came through the mail 
for them. It was a note of accept- 
ance written on stationery decorated 
with Christmas trees. Eagerly the 
boys and girls discussed the ques- 
tion: 

How shall we get ready for our 
guests? 

(We must decide what games to 
play. We might play 
story for our company. 

(We must decide what refresh- 
ments to have and where to get the 
food.) 


a Christmas 


(We must decide what decora- 
tions to have.) 
ACTIVITIES BEFORE THE 


PARTY 
ART 
Making paper tablecloths 

Large pieces of paper to fit the 
tables are decorated with Christmas 
trees, bells, and candles (free hand 
drawings). This work had to be 
done on the the 
size of the paper. 


floor because of 


Original designs in red and green 
are colored on the napkins. 

Christmas toys, trees, wreathes, 
candles, and bells are cut free-hand 
from construction paper and pasted 
on the paper plates. 

Coloring and cutting out pictures 
of Santa Claus to be pinned on each 
guest. 

SINGING GAMES 
1. ‘Round the Christmas Tree.” 
(The children form a 
around the tree and sing, 

‘‘Here we go round the Christmas 
tree, the Christmas tree, the Christ- 
mas tree. Here we go round the 
Christmas tree, so early Christmas 
morning. 

“What do you wish dear Santa to 
bring, dear Santa to bring, dear 
Santa to bring? What do you wish 
dear Santa to bring, so early Christ- 
mas morning)” 

(The children take turns choosing 
—baby doll, ball, red wagon, a top, 
jumping jack, a book — anything 
they happen to think of and the 
teacher fits it into the music of “The 
Mulberry Bush” and leads them in 
singing, ‘‘I should like a baby doll,” 
—or “I should like a ball to bounce” 
—or “I should like a red wagon” — 
or “I should like a top to spin” — or 
should like a book to read,” etc.). 
2. “Dear Old Santa”’. 

(The boys and girls form a 
circle around the tree and stand 
on tip toe with their hands raised 
high. As they gradually go down 


circl 


they sing,) 

“Dear Santa the 
chimney flue, the chimney flue, the 
chimney flue, Dear Santa came down 
the chimney flue, Dear old Santa.” 

‘He threw down his bag and 
opened it wide, and opened it wide, 
and opened it wide. He threw down 
his bag and opened it wide. Dear old 
Santa.” 

“He brought us a horn that says, 
‘Toot-toot,”” that says, “Toot-toot’, 
that says, ‘Toot-toot.” He brought a 
horn that says, “Toot-toot,” Dear 
old Santa.” 

(The children play as they sing 
and go on to “A drum that says, 
‘Boom-boom’”’ — “A train that 
says, ‘Choo, choo’ ’ **A doll that 
says, ‘Daddy’,” and so on with any 
other toys the boys choose. Then 


came down 
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ill stoop low and slowly arise as they 
sing. 

‘Dear Santa went up the chimney 
lue, the chimney flue, the chimney 


‘lue. Dear Santa went up the 
‘himney flue. Dear old Santa!’ 
DRAMATIZATION 


Playing “The Kitten Who Wanted 
to Be a Christmas Present,’ in a 
way that will hold the interest of the 
kindergarten children. 


CONVERSATION AND 
PLANNING PERIODS 

Finally comes the question: 

What work must we do at the 
party? 

We will have 
different things. 

Pamela and Jim will stand at the 
door and tell the guests where to go. 

Noel, Cynde, and Helen will 
pass out the Santa Claus pictures 
(the teachers will help pin them on 
the kindergarten children). 

Hollace will turn on the lights of 
the Christmas tree. 

Judy will start the first game - 
“Round the Christmas Tree.” 

Bob will start the second game — 
“Dear Old Santa.” 

After the games we will play the 
Christmas story. 

Miss Parker will tell us when to 
have refreshments. 

Ruth, Mary, and Lynn will put 
the tablecloths on. 

Susan and Kerry 
napkins on the table. 

The refreshments will be carried 
in by the girls who have blue eyes. 


committees for 


will put the 


At the party two of the little guests chose to play under the Christmas tree. 


All together we will say, 
‘Thank you for the world so sweet, 
Thank you for the food we eat, 
Thank you for the birds that sing, 
Thank you, God, for everything!” 
before we eat. 

We will stay at the table until 
everyone has finished eating. 

Marsha and Danny will stand at 
the door as the guests leave, ask 
them to come again, then say good- 
bye to them. 

All the boys with brown hair will 
clean the room. 


(The children should feel respon- 
sible for picking up the paper, clean- 
ing the tables, and putting away 
materials used for decorations so 
that the custodian will be able to 
sweep and dust the room as usual.) 

Very young children are not able 


to profit to a very great extent from 
away from the actual 
situation. The teacher should have 
well in mind which children are to do 
each particular kind of work and 
give guidance at the crucial time so 
that each child’ will 
success and satisfaction. 


SOME OUTCOMES OF THIS 
SOCIAL STUDIES WORK 
Realization of the necessity for all 

to work together harmoniously to 

make the party a success. 

Originality in working out games 
and decorations. 

Courtesy — As waiting until all 
are served before eating; and staying 
at the table until all have finished 
eating. 

Happiness in 
participation. 


discussion 


experience 


preparation and 


Santa’s Christmas Call 


Old Santa beamed upon his elves 
As Christmas Day drew near; 

fellows 
To show their joy and cheer. 


The faithful little 


They'd worked like Trojans all year through 
To have at least one toy, 


So Santa wouldn’t 
A single girl or boy. 
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have to 


SHEILA STINSON 


danced 


Said Santa, 


miss 


To be upon my way, 


The benches were all piled up high 
With drums and dolls and_ tops, 
And one small elf stood at the stove 
Stirring some chocolate drops. 


will soon be time 


So I shall give you one more job, 


Just help me load my sleigh.” 


They flew about like lightening bugs, 


And in no time at all, 
Old Santa started off to make 
His brand new Christmas call. 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal 


The Christmas integrated unit is one of the easiest and most attractive units in the primary 
grades. Reading, writing, numbers, handcraft and art work — all are a part of this activity. 

In the above picture a group of children is working with their teacher on a reading chart 
which the class has composed together. Another group is wrapping gifts for mother and father. A 
little girl is placing on the Christmas tree an ornament which she has just completed. Christmas 
art work is displayed about the room. 

Children at their seats are decorating napkins for the Christmas school party. Thus the entire 
class is happily absorbed with the fascinating details of Christmas. 

This unit provides a good illustration of first semester reading. Each morning plans for the 
day are discussed and the “O. H. Perry News’ composed and printed on the blackboard. As the 
children review these plans throughout the day, they realize that reading has meaning. I[t is giv- 
ing information which is needed in their school work. 

The experience chart also has meaning:— 

“We are going to have a Christmas party. 

We are going to have ice cream, candy and cookies. 

We made ornaments and trimmed the Christmas tree. 

We have fun at our parties.” 

Numbers are used in finding how many napkins and place mats are needed for the party. 
Each group determines this and writes the number on the blackboard. These napkins and mats 
must be decorated. Later a checking committee counts the number each has prepared. It sometimes 
requires the help of the class to determine the number still needed when the group has not been 
accurate. 

Making the ornaments for the tree provides happy occupational work for many days. Practically 
all trimmings are home made. Mothers’ and fathers’ gifts also are made at sc ‘hool. Printing the 
names Mother and Father must be practiced many times. 

When all these skills are mastered, the unit becomes of real educational value. 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal 


Kindergarten is one of the most important experiences in a child’s development. Early experi- 
ences are lasting. When a child feels happy and secure in this introductory school year, a good 
foundation has been laid for his entire school life. 


An only child frequently finds adjustment to a group of children most trying. Instead of being 
the center of attraction, he is now only one of many. He must share toys, take turns in activities, 
wait to be chosen in certain games and learn to cooperate with others. Ele is often baffled and dis- 
couraged in his efforts to wait on himself. When a mother is over-protective, her child becomes 
pathetically dependent. 


Occasionally an only child is so fascinated with other children and so delighted with compan- 
ionship there is an entirely different reaction. One little girl who was an only child was so carried 
away by the new situation her reaction seemed abnormal. [t took patient understanding to help 
her adjust to the many friends about her. This indicated how very lonely she had been. 


Kindergarten activities center about home life. In the picture above, a group of little girls is 
arranging their play house for Christmas. Boys are building a chimney for Santa to come down. A 
pet dog was a visitor on this particular day. The little girl seated on the floor is holding the pet. 


Equipment of the kindergarten is all planned for the comfort and enjoyment of the five-year- 
old. At home, tables, chairs, the davenport and other furniture are suited to adults. This makes 
the kindergarten a comfortable place. The curriculum includes stories, poems, rhythms, care of 
pets, much free activity and above all happy social relationships. Every parent should regard 
regular attendance in the kindergarten a privilege as well as a requirement. 
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Social Study Units 


with Integrated Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THE STUDY OF WOOL 

The only way to give children a real understand- 
ing of the world about them is to bring them into 
as close contact as possible with real life situa- 
tions, with the experiences themselves. 

Ways in which an interest in sheep and wool 
may be aroused and directed in the classroom. 
1. From the study of the farm and farm animals. 


2. From the woolen clothes which the children 
are wearing — sweaters, stockings, dresses, 
etc, 

3. From a piece of yarn which the teacher may 

show the children. 

1. From stories and poems about sheep and 
lambs found in reading or library books. 
From the story, ‘“‘Where My Sweater Came 
From.”’ 

From pictures in newspapers, magazines, 
postcards, children’s books. 

From children who have visited or who live 
on a sheep farm. From any of these sources 
a discussion may arise, and from this discus- 
sion the children and the teacher may decide 
to study about sheep and wool. 


Objectives for the Unit: 
1. That the children may organize what they 
already know about sheep and wool. 
2. That they may build further upon the knowl- 
edge they already have. 
. That they may have a better understanding 
of cloth, particularly of wool and its uses. 
. That they may share this special study of 
wool and sheep with the rest of the school 
through an Assembly Program. 


The Procedure: 

After reading and enjoying the poem, ‘*The 
Sheep,”’ by Ann Taylor, the teacher and children 
may discuss the work of the sheep and what he 
does for us. Questions like the following may be 
asked by both teacher and children: 


“What kind of clothing do we like to wear in 
winter?”’ **In summer?” **Why do we wear dif- 
ferent clothes in winter from the clothes we wear 
in summer?” ‘“*‘Name some of the warm 
clothing we wear in the winter.’’ (Children list 
sweater, stockings, dress, blouse, cap, mittens, 
ete.) “‘Do you know of what your mittens and 
sweaters are made?” (Wool) **‘Where did the wool 
come from?” 
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The children may tell all they know about 
sheep, from really seeing them, from pictures 
and stories at the reading table, from moving 
pictures, etc. The teacher may then show the 
children a piece of yarn and a piece of wool, re- 
marking that the yarn is made of wool. She shows 
them how much longer the yarn is than the wool 
and asks them how it would be possible to make 
the wool into long yarn skeins. Someone suggests 
that the wool must be made to stick together. 
The teacher then tells the children the story of 
wool, making use of the following facts and 
questions: 

Early man used to dress in skins of animals — 
bear, wolf, sheep, ete. 

Years and years ago, men began to shear the 
sheep and to make wool into cloth. 

People found the woolen clothing good to 
wear in winter because it did not let the heat 
of the body pass through it so freely as did 
other kinds of clothing. 

The teacher lets the children examine and feel 
a piece of wool. She lets them pull out a few pieces 
of it. She explains that each piece is called ‘‘a 
yarn.”’ Then she lets the children separate the 
piece of yarn and explains that each piece is 
called ‘‘a fiber.”’ 

The children may inquire as to where we get 
our woolen cloth? (From the dry-goods stores.) 
**Where does the dry-goods store get it?’’? (From 
the wholesale dry-goods store.) ‘‘Where does the 
wholesale merchant get it?’’? (From the factory 
where wool is made.) ‘*‘Where does the factory 
get it?’’ 

The children and teacher bring in pictures to 
show the large sheep farms. 


The children of the primary grades should be 
interested in: 


The large sheep ranches 

The herder and his dogs 

The big sheep that wears a bell and acts as 
leader of the herd 

The keeping of the sheep on mountains during 
the summer and in sheds throughout the winter 

The shearing of the sheep in the spring 

The sorting of the wool in large mills so that 
the long and short, coarse and fine fibers may be 
kept together 

The cleaning of the wool by running it through 
large washing machines, having three or four 
big bowls full of warm, soapy water 
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Social Study Units 


with Integrated Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


The drying of the wool — showing pictures to 
explain how the wool is carried on large aprons 
to the drying chamber. 

The carding of the wool. Children can be shown 
how the fibers must be arranged the same way 
be made into yarn, or all crossed if made into 
woolens. The teacher also has pictures to show 
spinning done, both by spinning wheels and by 
machinery. So many questions may arise that it 
may become necessary to divide the class into 
groups, and let each group find out all it can 
about the subject that is given it for study. 


MAKING REPORTS 
Group | — 
The life of the sheepherder with his sheep and 
his collie dog. Duties of the dog. 
Group 2 
The shearing of the sheep. Who shears the 


sheep? How many sheep may one man shear in 
a day? What process is used? 


Group 3 — 

The sorting of the wool — Where is this done? 
How are the long and short, coarse and fine fibers 
kept together? 

Group 4 — 

The cleaning of the wool — Describe how the 
wool is run through large washing machines. 
What do these machines hold? 


Group 5 - 


The drying of the wool — Show pictures to ex- 


plain how the wool is carried on large aprons to 
the drying chamber. 
Group 6 — 

The carding of the wool. Children must be able 
to explain how the fibers must be arranged all in 
the same way if to be made into yarn, or all 
crossed if made into woolens. Pictures should be 


shown to show spinning done both by spinning 
wheels and by machinery. 
Group 7 — 

May list all articles they can think of that are 
made of wool, blankets, coats, stockings, bathing 


suits, dresses, gloves, caps, rugs, etc. 


MAKING THINGS 
Group 8 — 
Making a sheep ranch on the floor to include 
the ranch home, sheep shed, mountains in dis- 


tance, sheep, etc. 


Group 9 — 
Making a sheep shack or shed for the sheep 


from heavy cardboard covered with cotton. 
Group 10 — 

Modeling sheep, lambs, shepherd dogs, and 
goats. The children are given several days to think 
over their subjects, to ask questions about them, 


to look in books, to study pictures, to observe 


real sheep. 


Integrated Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THE STUDY OF WOOL 

READING AND LITERATURE 
1. Stories about lambs and sheep used for 
audience reading that the other children may 
get pleasure and information 
like the following: 
‘The Ewin Lambs,” Helen Fuller, Stokes; 
**Four Wonders,” Skillig, Rand; ‘*Pelle’s New 
Suit.”” Beskow, Dreyers Grafiske, Stavanger, 
Norway; “‘The Story of Wool,”’ Bassett, Penn. 
Publishing Co., Phila., Pa.; ‘‘The Clothes We 


Wear.”’ Carpenter, American; ‘“‘The Lamb 


— Use stories 
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With the Longest Tail, Among the Farmyard 
People,”’’ Pierson, Dutton. 

Other Workers,”’ Hall, Rand. 

2. Reading Poems to the group, viz.: 

**Lambs in the Meadow,’’ Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, ‘“‘Posy Ring,’’ Doubleday; ‘‘Little 
Shepherd’s Song,” Percy; ‘“‘Golden Flute,”’ 
John Day; Wool,’’ Alicia Aspinwall; 
‘Short Poems for Short People,’’ Dutton; 
*“‘Happy Sheep,”’ Thorsley, ‘“‘Golden Flute,” 
John Day; ‘*Winter Coats,’’ Dorothy Aldis, 
“Hop, Skip, and Jump,”’ Maemillan; ‘*The 


*“*Weavers and 
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Integrated Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Sheep,”’ Ann Taylor, ‘Sing Song,’’ Macmil- 

lan; **On the Grassy Banks,”’ Christina Ros- 

setti, ‘Sing Song,’’ Macmillan. 

Enjoying Mother Goose rhymes, viz. 

Little Bo-Peep 

Baa. Black Sheep 

Little Boy Blue 

Mary Had a Little Lamb 

Shall We Go A-Shearing 

. Silent Reading Procedures 

The teacher hangs about the room various 

pictures that give the story of wool. Then she 

puts directions and questions on the black- 

board, like: 

a. Find the picture which tells us where 
the sheep stay in summer; in winter. 

b. Find the picture of a herder with his dogs. 

c. Find the picture that shows us the shear- 
ing of the sheeps’ wool. 

. Find the picture that shows the wool on 

its way to the mill. 
Find the picture that shows what is first 
done when the wool reaches the mill. 
Which picture shows us the sorting of the 
wool? 
Which picture shows us the carding of the 
wool? 
Which picture shows us how spinning was 
done in early days? 
Which picture shows how spinning is done 
today? 

Making a simple book, ‘*The Work of Sheep.”’ 

Making charts based on ‘‘Our Study of Wool.”’ 

Using a library card and reporting books read. 


THE STUDY OF WOOL 
LANGUAGE 


. Learning poems to recite at Assembly, like: 


THE SHEEP 
It must be fun to be a sheep, 
And lie around for hours, 
With little else to do all day 
But nip the meadow flowers 


it must be fun to be a sheep 
And have a coat that grows 

All woolly warm and thick and soft. 
In time of winter snows. 


It must be fun to be a sheep, 
And know, that white or black, 
The wool for making children’s clothes 
Is growing on your back. 
— Florence Piper Tuttle 


2. 


3. 
4. 


6. 


8. 
9, 
10. 
Il. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


1. 


2. 


3. 
4. 


Writing a letter of thanks to a sheep farmer 
whom the children may have visited. 


Dramatizing of ‘*The Sheep and the Pig.”’ 


Making a puppet show of ‘*The Little Gray 
Lamb.”’ 


Discussion about the sheep farm — How many 
sheep can one man take care of on a big 
ranch? 

What does the collie dog do? 

Do sheep herders shear the sheep? 

How many sheep can one man shear in a day? 
What do sheep eat, ete. 

Discussion about the process of making wool. 
Listing problems, the answers to which may 
be found later, during the reading. 

Plans as to how to make a sheep shed. 
Making simple Wool Boots.”’ 

Making simple **Wool Charts.”’ 

Writing simple sentences about sheep, wool, 
or lambs. 

Writing an invitation to a party given to par- 
ents. 

Writing original poems about sheep, wool, 
or lambs. 

Picture Study — 

Keeper of the Herd,”’ Millet 

**The Knitting Lesson,”’ Millet 

**The Shepherdess,”’ Lerolle 

**The Sheepfold,”’ Jacque 


AND NUMBERS 
Why some grass is poisonous to sheep 
Why wool is warmer than cotton or silk 
Simple problems based on sheep or wool 


Measuring for the buildings, etc. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Making a sheep ranch 


Drawing a picture to show the loading of the 


wool upon the train 


Making Posters — ‘‘How Wool Is Made”’ 


. Painting a background for the Puppet Show-- 


“The Little Gray Lamb” 
Making the puppets for the show 


6. Using plasteline or clay for modeling sheep 


Designing cover for “‘“Our Record Book on 
Wool”’ 


Illustrating poems or songs about lambs and 
sheep 
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PRIMARY SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Three more trees would make how many trees? 

Five rabbits ran away. How many rabbits were there altogether? 

Here is a Christmas bell. If you had three more bells how many would that be? 
Four candles are burning bright. How many more would make eight candles? 


Can you work all these problems? Would you like to draw the pictures and color 
them? 
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MATCHING ACTIVITY Helen Strimple 


-~- 


Here are pictures of a happy family and their Christmas tree. There is a gift on the tree for each one in the family. 
Can you find the right one for each and draw a line from the gift to the one who receives it? 
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CHARACTERS 
Bobby Malcolm 
Sally Ruth 
Scene: The children are at 
Anna’s home. (As the _ scene 


Johnny 
Anna 


opens, the children are discuss- 
ing the coming of Santa Claus.) 

Johnny: Do you people realize 
that Santa is getting older each 
year, and the weather in the North 
Pole is terrifically cold? 

(nna: I’ve been thinking of that 
very thing and I believe that Santa 
should live in a warmer climate. | 
don’t see why his brain doesn’t 
freeze as well as his toes. 

Bobby: Instead of talking about it, 
why couldn't we do something about 
it? I'm sure all of us have at least 
one room we could give over to 
Santa, especially during the Christ- 
mas season. 

Sally: Think how much easier it 
would be for him if he could have a 
workshop in a basement like ours. 

Valcolm: Then he wouldn't have 
to take that long trip down here, 
way from the North Pole. 

Ruth: We could help him deliver 
all the presents. 

Johnny: That would be swell, for 
in that way we could pick out just 
what we want for Christmas and put 
the tags on ourselves. 

inna: And we could help him de- 
cide what to give and not to give 
all of our friends and enemies. 

Bobby: Vd tell him not to give 
Bruce Perkins a new bike. He ruined 
his old one by leaving it out in all 
kinds of weather for a whole year. 
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Our Invited Guest -- Santa Claus 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Sally: And that Mary Wilson 
needs a new doll like I need three 
arms, and [| know she has put it 
on her Christmas list. 

Valcolm: Let’s send Santa an air 
mail letter, inviting him to come 
here to live with us from now until 
Christmas Eve. We could’ take 
turns entertaining him. 

Ruth: | think that’s a wonderful 
idea. Let’s make up the letter right 
now and send it before any of the 
rest of the crowd get the same idea. 
For once in our lives, it looks as 
though we could have complete 
charge of Santa and all our Christ- 
mas gilts. 

Johnny: May we have some paper 
and an envelope, Anna? 

(Anna goes to the desk and brings 
out paper, envelope and pen.) 

inna: I'll write whatever you say. 

Bobby: Let’s write it in the form 
of a poem. I think Santa would pay 
more attention to it that way. He 
gets so many letters from children 
every day. 

Sally: Good idea; now let’s start. 
I'll say, 

Dear Santa, we're writing you 

today, 

Valcolm: 

To ask you to come to us to stay, 

Ruth: 

Where it is warm and you can 

have your shop, 

And you may choose the house 

where you wish to stop. 

Johnny: 

We'll help you to decide where 

the gifts will go. 


You'll just ask us for the answers 
you. know. 


inna: 

We'll put the tags on the ones for 
us, 

And in that way there'll be no 
fuss. 

Bobby: 


We'll get what we want ‘fore 

you're on your way, 

To deliver the presents for Christ- 

mas Day. 

Sally: 

We'll feed you well, you'll have to 

believe. 

You'll be set for your trip on 

Christmas Eve. 

Valcolm: 

Then you can go home from your 

pleasant jaunt, 

And we will all have just what we 

want. 

Ruth: (as they finish) Wonderful, 
now let’s all sign and then go out 
and mail this letter. (They sign and 
then they leave the stage together, 
shouting) 

For Santa’s a jolly good fellow, 

For Santa’s a jolly good fellow; 

For Santa’s a jolly good fellow, 

And we hope he'll come this way. 


End of Act I. 


ACT II 
CHARACTERS 

Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus 

Scene: North Pole in Santa’s 
workshop. (As the scene opens, 
Mr. Santa Claus has just fin- 
ished reading the letter to Mrs. 
Santa Claus.) 
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Santa: Tell me, honestly, what do 
you think of that letter? I am 
anxious to have your opinion. 

Vrs. Santa Claus: Well, of course 
I know my dear, how much you 
love all children, and how much 
you do for them each year, and for 
that reason I hate to say what I 
think of this letter. 
Santa: | know what you are going 


to say and I agree with you one 
hundred per cent. [ have never 


received such a selfish letter in all 
my life. Oh yes, it’s true they say 
they are thinking of poor Santa with 
his frozen toes and long trip, but 
what they’re really thinking is of 
themselves. 

Vrs. Santa: They want you down 
there where they can manage you 
What horrid chil- 
everything for 
practically 


your toys. 

They want 
themselves and 
admit it. What are you going to do 
about it? 

Santa: Do about it? Plenty, ll 
say. I’m going to send them an air 
mail letter which they'll 
tomorrow and I hope all the children 
in all the land will read it. 

Mrs. Santa: Those children have 
forgotten that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. Now, I'll keep 


The Little 


and 
dren! 
they 


receive 


quiet while you write the letter, 
Santa. 

(Mrs. Santa starts to work on 
some toys and Santa starts to write 
the letter. After a few moments, 
Santa looks up and says): 

Santa: How would you like to hear 
it? The children wrote theirs in 
rhyme so I’m going to do the same 
with mine. Well, here it is. 

Dear Children: 

You've asked me to visit you girls 

and boys, 

And finish my work with 

And you want me to bring all 

the Christmas toys, 

And get there ‘fore I am due, 

And you want the chance to 

mark your own tags, 

And get first pick of the pack. 

You want the look 

over the bags, 

And take the best from each sack. 

Now, throughout the letter you 

think of just you, 

And forget the rest in the nation, 


you, 


chance to 


You want for yourself more than 


is due, 
than 


You 


want far 
ration. 


more your 


So [ll stay at home as I’ve done 
every year, 


Lost Bear 


A Christmas Play 
TILLIE HOROWITZ 


Scene | This scene takes 
place in Santa’s hall. There are 
wreaths and Christmas trees 
and decoration. The space is to 
be empty to allow for dancing 
and large groups. (Santa enters 
busily.) 
Santa: 
Come, my 
Come from far and near. 


What are your plans for Christ- 


helpers, 


mas? 

Time is short, I fear. 

(There enter the reindeer —— they 
gallop; the Brownies from the Work- 
shop and the Dreams of Children — 
toys, soldiers, dolls, pets, *candy- 


boxes, fruits.) 


Reindeer: 

A-clip, a clop, a-clop, 

Here we are. 

We galloped quickly — 

From the fields afar. 

Brownies: 

We are ready too — 

To do what you need. 

Tell us, Santa, 

We'll help you, indeed. 

Dreams: (swaying as they speak) 
We are the dreams of children 
Who wait for Christmas night. 
We enter little hearts, 

Filled with joy so bright. 
Santa: (nods) 

We must not be idle. 

Use each minute and each hour; 


And come to you on Christmas 
Eve. 

I'll spread far and wide my good- 
ness, don’t fear, 

So in Santa all will believe. 

You children have lost the Christ- 
mas story. 

I hope you find it this year, 

The story of Christ and all His 
Glory, 

Should fill 


cheer. 


this world with its 

(Santa folds the letter, puts it in 
the envelope, stamps it, and Mrs. 
Santa says as she takes it out to 
mail): 


Mrs. Santa Claus: When those 
children read this:— 
They'll get to work and_ will 
think of others. 


They'll join together with fathers 
and mothers, 

To make this Christmas of fifty- 
four, 

Better brighter 
before. 


than ever 


(As the play ends, all those in the 
play will gather together to lead the 


rest of the school in the singing of 


Christmas Carols and other ap- 
propriate songs.) 


The End 


To make the children happy. 

Work with all your power. 

Reindeer: 

Watch us go. 

Racing, bounding, leaping. 

How we speed, 

How we are in rhythm keeping. 

(They perform a dance.) 

Brownie: [I made a 
wagon — 

Another Brownie: It 
a touch — 

Another: I made a giant toy — 

Another: Some child will like it 


wooden 


needs just 


much. 
Another: I'm painting a big round 
ball. 
Another: And I a doll with hair — 
Another: A plane that flies — 
All — There’s little time to spare. 
(They perform a dance.) 
Brownies: 
Now we saw and now we paint. 
Watch our hammers fly. 
Tap, tap, and tap. 
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paint. 


To be ready, we shall try. 

(There enters a little bear. 
show surprise.) 

Santa: 

Who are you? 

And why are you here? 

You're only a little bear. 

You can’t help, I fear. 

All: 

Oh little bear, 

Why aren’t you asleep? 

Where is your forest? 

Where is your den so warm and 

deep? 

Bear: 

I know, I should be asleep. 

I know it very well. 

Where is the Sandman? 

Where is he, please tell? 

Where is the Sandman, 

The one whose magic sand. 

Leads tired, little bears, 

Into their slumberland. 

Santa: (agitated) 

Yes, where is the $ 

Where can he be? 


Has 


They 


Sandman? 


anybody him? 
Send him quickly to me. 


seen 


looking around.) 
The children need him. 
How can I start 
Without his help, 
I cannot do my part. 


All: (turn to the little bear and 
lead him out.) 

Now, you must go, little bear. 

We have no time for you. 


Come back after Christmas, 
When all the 
(He leaves.) 
Santa: 

Now scatter, 


rush is through. 


everyone, 
And find him soon. 
The stars are peeping out; 


See, here’s a shining moon. 
(They leave in various direc- 


tions.) 

Scene 2: This scene takes place 
on the road to Santa’s hall. 
There should be glittering pine 
trees, a moon and stars. (Enters 
the Sandman with his 
walking wearily.) 

Sandman: 

Where is this little beast? 

This naughty little bear. 

I’ve searched and searched for 
him —- 
everywhere. 


bag, 


Just 
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(There is a general movement of 


He is still awake —, 

The children are not asleep — 

How can Santa start out? 

And his promise keep 

(He wanders searching around the 
stage and goes off. There enters 
the little bear, walking slowly — 
he sighs.) 

Where is the Sandman? 

That’s what I'd like to know; 

I’d like to go to sleep. 

To my den I want to go. (He sits 

down under a tree.) 

This seems a fine place 

For me to stop and rest. 

I wish I hadn’t wandered, 

To be at home is best. 

(There enter father and mother.) 

Parents: 

What has happened? 

Who can it explain? 

The children won't 

Our effort is in vain. 

I’ve tucked them in; 

They’ve said their prayer; 

Why don’t they sleep? 

Something is wrong there. 

(They leave the puzzled; 
there enters the Sandman and sees 
the bear.) 


fall asleep; 


stage, 


Sandman: (to bear) Ah, there 
you are. (Enters Santa.) 
Santa: (to Sandman) Ah, there 


you are at last. 

Sandman: (to Bear) Where did 
you go? You must have been run- 
ning fast. 

Santa: (to Sandman) Quick, quick, 
he’s here. Put him to sleep. 

Sandman: That [ will do; nothing 


Will me from my duty keep. 


What a Small Boy Thinks 


EDNA HAMILTON 


I don’t believe in Santa Claus 
But grown folks think I do, 
I am eight years old today, 
And I’ve learned a 
two. 
I hear him on the radio 
And I see him in the stores, 
His picture is in magazines 
On billboards and on doors. 
Still I don’t believe in Santa, 
But, in case... that he should 
come: 
I'll write this note and ask him 
For a choo-choo train and 
drum. 


thing or 


(He scatfers sand andgthe, little 
bear slowly settles into a “sleeping 
position. ) 

Sleep, sleep, sleep. 

Now your journey’s done. 

Dream of honey, berries; 

Dream of springtime fun. 

Sleep, sleep, sleep; 

The forest beckons you. 

There softly whisper breezes. 

Enter your dreamland anew. 

Santa: 

See how he sleeps. 

So will the children soon. 

While my reindeer and I 

Go riding with the moon. 

(They go off.) 

Scene 3: This scene takes place 
in the home. It shows children 
in night-dress playing. There is 
a chimney and stockings hung 
there. 
man 


(There enters the Sand- 
softly the side. He 
seatters his magic sand and the 
fall the 


As he seatters sand, 


from 


children asleep near 
fire-place. 
he speaks.) 
Sandman: 
Dream of 
Dreams of reindeer fleet; 
Dream of sugar candy; 
Dream of Santa, 
meet. 
Dream of little brownies. 
Dream of a little bear; 
Dream of and 
Dream of fair. 
sleep, deeper. 


Santa. 


whom you will 


toys laughter; 
gifts so 
Deeper 
Now you can hea 
Sleighbells, ring enh sweetly — 
Coming closer, near. 
(The dreams of the children enter 
and dance. When they are finished, 


they vanish at the side. Santa 
enters. ) 

Santa: 

All these gifts so loving, 

Are for Mary, Sam and Tom, 


Wishing them a merry Christmas, 
Blessings on this home. 
to audience.) 
I’m coming to 
Never fear. 
With merry, merry wishes, 
And happy Yuletide cheer. 
A merry, joyous Christmas, 
And all my _ blessings, too. 
May peace and joy and happiness 
Come on Christmas Day to you. 
Curtain 


(turns 


your home, 
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Christmas Group Story Telling 


(The Three Bears’ Christmas Stockings) 


Characters: 
Three little bears 
A wild goose A donkey 
A gay squirrel A blue jay 
An old, old woman 
The Reader 

Reader: Once upon a time three 
little bears lived in a cream-colored 


house with a red brick chimney. 
Nothing ever went through the 


chimney except smoke, because the 
three little bears did not hang up 
stockings on Christmas Eve. One 
year, however, two days before 
Christmas, a wild goose on his way 
from the North, called on the little 
bears. 

Wild Goose: If you'll hang up your 
stockings the night before Christmas 
Santa Claus will come down your 
red brick chimney and fill them with 
candy, nuts, and sugared dates. 

The Three Little Bears: But, we 
haven't any stockings. 


Wild Goose: Well, 


day after tomorrow, and if you take 


Christmas is 


my advice, you'll get some and hang 
them up tomorrow night. 

Reader: And the wild goose spread 
his wings to fly farther south. Early 
the next morning the three little 
bears started out to find 
stockings. Soon they met a donkey. 

Donkey: morning, 
where are you going this fine day? 

Bears: We are looking for stock- 


some 


Good Bears, 


ings. Can you tell us where to get 
some?” 

Donkey: Yes, they 
clothes lines, but you must not have 


on 


anything to do with stockings. Once 
I ate some, and they made me very, 
very sick. 

Bears: We dou't want to eat them; 
we want to hang them up on Christ- 
mas Eve so that Santa can come and 
fill them. 

Donkey: Well, stockings are dan- 
gerous, and if you take my advice, 
you will not have a thing to do with 
them. 

Reader: The three little ‘bears felt 
sad. They walked on very fast until 
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they came to a gay squirrel who had 
just run out from his hole in the tree. 

Bears: Good morning, Squirrel! 

Squirrel: Good morning. Where 
are you going this clear, winter day? 

Bears: We are looking for stock- 
ings. Can you tell us where to get 
some? 

Squirrel: Yes. Women hang them 
on clothes Monday 
morning. | got one in the fall to 
store my nuts in, but just as I was 
with it, a 


lines every 


scampering away man 
with a gun came out of the house 
and shot at me. I was so frightened 
that | haven't been near there since! 
If you take my advice, you'll have 
nothing to do with stockings. 

Bears: We want to hang them up 
on Christmas Eve so that Santa can 
come and fill them. If we haven't 
stockings hung up, he won't know 
we live there. Please tell us where we 
can get some. 

Squirrel: Well, this isn’t Monday, 
but T'll show you where I got mine. 

Reader: The three little bears and 
the friendly squirrel slipped quietly 
through the field until they came to 
a house with a white picket fence 
around it. Sure enough, there was a 
high clothes line; but not so much as 
a single stocking hung on it. The 
three little bears felt disappointed, 
but they felt 
someone had tried to help them. 


glad, too, because 
They thanked the gay squirrel and 
went on. Soon they came to a pond; 
and there sat a bluejay on a low 
branch of a tree near the water. 

Bears: Good morning, Bluejay! 

Blue jay: Good morning. Where 
are you going this bright winter 
day? 

Bears: We are looking for stock- 
ings. Can you tell us where to get 
some? 

Blue jav: Oh yes. They grow on 
boys’ legs. Boys come here in the 
summer. They take off their stock- 
ings and shoes and leave them on the 
bank while they wade in the pond, 


catch fish, and throw stones. You 


must not have anything to do wit) 
stockings! The boys who wear them 
are dangerous! 

Bears: But, we need some to han: 
up on Christmas Eve so that Santi 
Claus can come and fill them. 

Blue jay: Well, stockings are very 
hard to get. And, if you take my 
advice, you won't have a thing to do 
with them. 

Reader: The three little bears felt 
sadder than ever, but they would 
not give up and go home. They 
trudged along an old road through 
the woods, feeling very tired and 
hungry, too. They did not meet 
anyone for a long time; and it grew 
later and later. At last, as the sun 
was getting low, they spied through 
the trees a little yellow house with a 
wide porch and sky-blue 
pillars. On the porch sat an old, old 
woman, wrapped in a warm red 
and 


yellow 


shawl, she was knitting a 
stocking! What luck! The three 
‘ittle bears were not tired any 


longer. They ran up the yellow steps 
as fast as they could. 

Bears: Good evening! 

The old woman: evening. 
Where have you been this sunny 
winter day? 

Bears: We have been looking for 
stockings all day but we 
haven't found any. Could you tell 


Good 


long, 


us where to get some? 

The old woman: Yes. | knit stock- 
ings, my daughter knits stockings, 
and my daughter’s daughter knits 
stockings. We make our living that 
way, so we can’t give you any. But, 
if you fill up our three honey jars 
you may each have a pair. 

Bears: Good! We will fill 
honey jars! 

The old woman: They are on the 
back porch. If you follow the path 
you will soon come to a bee tree. 
You must be back before sundown, 
though, because at dusk we lock all 


your 


our doors and windows. 
Reader: The three bears hurried 
around the house, got the honey jars, 
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and were going down the path before 
the old, old woman could roll up her 
knitting. They found the bee tree, 
but the hollow was so deep that not 
one of them could reach the honey. 
Then the middle-sized bear took 
hold of the little bear’s hind foot, 
and the big bear took hold of the 
middle-sized bear’s hind feet and 
they made a chain right down into 
that tree. The big bear passed the 
honey jars, which the little bear 
filled and passed back. When the 
jars were filled, the bears ran all 
the way back to the yellow house. 


There stood the old, old woman at 
the door. 

The old woman: Just in time. Here 
are stockings for each of you; also a 
piece of bread and jam-as I know 
you must be hungry. 

Bears: Thank you, thank you! 

Reader: The three bears lost no 
time in getting home and hanging 
up their stockings. Next morning 
the stockings were filled, just as the 
wild goose had said, and in the 
afternoon the bears took some of 
their nuts and candy to the gay 
squirrel and the kind old woman. 


The Day Before the 
Night Before Christmas 


ADA A. 


Characters: 
Christmas Toys: Mamma Doll, 
Toy Goat, Claudius Clown. 
Sandy and Andy (twin dolls), 
Baby Doll, Mister Rabbit, 
Old Rag Doll, 
Drummer-Boy Charlie, Jack- 
in-the-Box 
Claudia Cat 
Santa Claus 


Teddy Bear, 


Time: Late in the afternoon of 
the day before the night before 
Christmas. 

Scene: Santa’s toy shop. Work- 
bench with paint pots, 
brushes, etec., left of stage; fire- 


toys, 


place upstage center; door up- 
stage right through which can 
be seen Santa’s bedroom. 
Santa’s cap is hanging on one 
bedpost and slippers are beside 
the bed. 


When the 


curtain 


goes up, 
Mamma Doll, Toy Goat and 


Claudius Clown are sitting on 
the workbench (right); Sandy ’n 
Andy, Baby Doll Mister 
Rabbit are standing in the cen- 
ter; Teddy and Old 
Doll are leaning against 


and 
Bear Rag 
other at the left end. Drummer- 
Boy Charlie Jack-in-the- 
Box with his cover down are on 
the floor right of bench. 


and 
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Mamma Doll: 1 declare to good- 
ness! I think I’m going to ery. 

Teddy Bear: (sitting up so quickly 
that Old Rag Doll nearly topples 
over) Don’t do that! It won't do a 
speck of good. Besides your eye- 
lashes will run and spoil your pretty 
new face. 

Vamma Doll: | can’t help it. Pm 
so nervous. Santa has been asleep 
If he doesn't 
start on his trip before long, he 
won't have time to visit all the boys 
and girls on his list before morning. 

Sandy ‘n Andy (together): What a 
pity! 

Old Rag Doll: Maybe Santa’ll 
have to bring some of us back with 
him to the North Pole. 

Claudius Clown: And then we'll 
have to sit on this hard old bench 
until next Christmas. Swowie! (Clau- 
dius turns a 


for two hours now. 


backward somersault 
off the bench and lands in a heap 
beside Drummer-Boy Charlie.) 
Vister Rabbit: With dust on our 
faces! 
Sandy ’n Andy: HORRIBLE! 
Toy Goal: That’s no worse than 
what happened to my Great-Grand- 
father Billy two Christmas’s ago. 


Visler Rabbit: What do 


mean? 


you 


Toy Goal: He was given to a boy 


who pulled his beard out by the 
roots. Before New Year’s too. I'd 
rather sit on this bench. 

Mister Rabbil: It is true. Some 
boys and girls do not treat their 
Christmas toys kindly. 


Old Rag Doll: You won't loose 
your whiskers, Toy Goat. I heard 
Santa say he was taking you to a 
little lame boy named Tommy. 
Tommy can’t run and play like 
other boys and girls. He'll be kind 
to you I know. 

Baby Doll: Santa made me for a 
girl who never had a doll before. 
She'll love me I’m sure. 

Vamma Doll: Sally Jane wrote 
Santa and told him she wanted me. 
She sounds like a nice girl. I think 
I'd like to belong to her. 

Baby Doll: Think how disap- 
pointed Tommy and Sally Jane and 
all those other boys and girls will be. 
Christmas morning and no toys for 
them because Santa overslept and 
didn’t leave the North Pole in time. 

Old Rag Doll: Santa will be dis- 
appointed, too. He wouldn’t want 
to oversleep. It’s just he’s so tired. 

Teddy Bear: That’s right, Rag 
Doll. Santa’s been making toys for 
more weeks than you can shake a 
candy cane at. The poor old man is 
all tired out. Ah me, yes, Santa’ll be 
disappointed, too. 

Sandy ’n Andy: Just like us. 

Viamma Doll: (wiping her eyes on 
the ruffle of her dress) Whatever 
shall we do)? Whatever shall we do? 

Jack-in-lhe-bor: (Throwing back 
his cover and clapping his hands in 
front of his face) Wake Santa up! 
Wake him up! (disappears into his 
box). 

Teddy Bear: Of course! Why didn’t 
somebody think of that socner® 

(//: (shouting together) Of course, 
of course! Wake Santa up! 

Sandy Andy (together) HOW? 

Toy Goat: (hopping down from the 
bench) Why, Pll sing a song. That’s 
how! I'll sing so long and so loud 
that Santa’ll be glad to wake up. 
Toy Goat prances around the 
toy-shop singing. 

(Tune — Two Little Blackbirds) 
Bless my beard and upon my soul 
Things lock bad at the Old North 

Pole 


If Santa doesn’t wake pretty soon 
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He won't get gone ‘til Xmas noon. . 

Bless my beard and upon my soul 

Things look bad at the Old North 
Pole. 

Bless my beard and upon my soul 

Things look bad at the Old North 
Pole, 

Santa’s been asleep an hour or two, 

If he doesn’t wake, what'll we do? 

Bless my beard and upon my soul 

Things look bad at the Old North 
Pole. 

(Toy Goat ends his song by kick- 
ing his feet Jack-in-the- 
Box’s box.) 

Jack-in-the-Bor: (popping his head 
out) Twon’t do! Twon’t do a-tall! 
Not loud enough. (bangs down his 
cover). 

Toy Goat: (scrambling back on the 
bench and hiding his head because 
his feelings are hurt) In that case 
(eyeing Mamma Doll's curls) I think 
I'll find something good to eat and 
go to sleep myself. 

(The toys all listen but nothing 
can be heard except Santa’s long, 
loud snores). 


against 


Drummer-boy Charlie (stepping in- 
to the center of the stage): Follow 
me! I'll show you how to wake old 
Santa up. 

(Drummer-Boy Charlie marches 
around the room singing and beating 
on his drum) 

Tune: All Around the Kitchen 
All around the toyshop 
Beating on my little drum, 

All around the toyshop . . 
Rum-a-tum-a-tum-a-tum. 
Now follow me 

Beating on my little drum, 
Now follow me... 
Rum-a-tum-a-tum-a-tum. 
Going to wake Old Santa 


Beating on my little drum, 
Going to wake old Santa... 
Rum-a-tum-a-tum-a-tum. 
Now follow me . etc. 

(All the toys follow’ Drummer- 
Boy Charlie singing, All Around the 
Toyshop, etc. Jack-in-the-Box leans 
out of his box and claps his hands in 
time with the music as the toys 
march around). 

The toys return to their places and 
listen quietly but still nothing can 
be heard except Santa’s snoring. 

Jack-in-the-Bor: (ducking back out 
of sight) Twon’t do! Not loud 
enough. 

Mamma Doll: (crying) Whatever 
shall we do! Whatever shall we do? 

Claudia Cat: (creeping into the 
room) What is all the fuss About? I 
declare I can’t catch a cat-nap any- 
where with all this shouting and 
singing and clatter going on. What 
is the matter? 

Mamma Doll: Oh Claudia, we’ve 
been trying and trying to wake Old 
Santa. And he doesn’t wake up. He 
just goes right on snoring . . . listen! 

Teddy Bear: If he doesn’t wake 
soon it will be too late. 

Claudia Cal: Too late for what? 

Old Rag Doll: For him to get 
started on his trip in time to visit all 
the children list 
morning. 

Sandy ’n Andy: Everybody’ll be 
disappointed. 

Mister Rabbit: The children, Santa 
himself, and all of us. 

Claudia Cat: Is that 
catfish! I can fix that. 

Sandy ’n Andy: How? 

Claudia Cat: (going into the room 
where Santa is sleeping — Exit L) 
Just you wait. 


on his before 


all) 


Holy 


December 
LILLIE M. JORDAN 


In the forest we may see 
Many a little Xmas tree, 
Of cedar or of pine. 


Boughs all covered now with snow, 
Soon with candle lights may glow, 


And Xmas glories shine. 


(All the toys look after Claudia, 
cup their hands to their ears and 
listen). 

Santa’ Claus: (Offstage left) HA, 
HA, HA, HO, HO, HO! HA, HA. 
HA, HO, HO, HO! ‘ 

Baby Doll: Santa is laughing. 

Toy Goat: If he’s laughing he ‘mus! 
be awake. Listen. 

Santa Claus: (offstage) HA, HA. 
HA, HO, HO, HO! Who is tickling 
me? Ha, Ha, Ha! Ho, Ho, Ho! Why 
Claudia, it’s you. I declare. What- 
ever do you want? Stop! ' Stop! 
_ What is it you want. You want me 
to get up, do you? Bless my old white 
whiskers . . . look at the time. 

(Santa enters the room. His red 
jacket is buttoned crookedly over his 
long white nightshirt and he carries 
his black boots in his hands) 

Santa Claus: Goodness me, good- 
ness me. [ must leave the North 
Pole right away if I’m going to 
have time to visit all the boys and 
girls on my list before morning. 
Claudia, tell my helpers to hitch the 
reindeer. 

Claudia: (exit 
I'll tell them. 

Santa Claus: 


left) Yes, 


Santa. 


(Putting on his 
boots) How about you toys . . 
are you already for your trip? 

Toys: Yes, Santa, yes, Santa... 
we're ready. 

Santa Claus: Fine... fine . . . fine. 
Ha, ha, ha! Then we shall soon be 
off. (rises) How happy I am to be 
making such an early start. \ 
MERRY CHRISTMAS .. . that’s 
what it'll be . 
girls everywhere .. . 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


.. for all the boys and 
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Santa. 

Mugs goes Christmas shopping with Mel enjoys looking at the toy and 
m his his Mother. He plays with the toys gift displays in the shops when he goes 
and handles gifts from the counters. into the City with his Mother. He does 


not touch anything in the stores. 
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VERY 


Mugs runs up and down the floors Mel walks with his Mother through 
between the counters and runs into the busy crowds. He is careful not to 


customers. His Mother cannot find bump into the shoppers. 


him when she wants to leave. 
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OWE HALE DESIGN 
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RED- ORANGE GREEN 
2. YELLOW: ORANGE 9-DEEP 

53. RED~- ViOLet GREEN -GLUE 
BLUE -VIOLET 1O-LIGHT 


5- GREEN- BLUE VIOLET-BLVE 


YELLOW-GREEN 


BLACKEN GACK OF DESIGN WITH SOFT LEAD 
PENCIL FOR TRACING ON LIGHT BACKGROUND 
OR WHITEN WITH CHALK FOR TRACING ON 
BLACK BACKGROUND. 

PAINT WITH COLORED ENAMEL PAINTS. 

DESIGNS FOR BOOK ENDS MAY BE CREATED 
BY ADAPTING SUGGESTIONS FROM PEASANT 
MOTIFS OR 
MATERIAL. KEEP 
JoP EDGE 
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CHUBBY, The Disobedient Puppy I Dyer Kuenstler 


WHEN DICK WAS PACKING UP HIS CHRISTMAS GIFTS, CHUBBY, HIS 
FAT LITTLE PUPPY, KEPT GETTING INTO MISCHIEF, SO DICK 
PUT HIM ON A BOX, 


SITS ON THE BOX UNTIL SCOLDED DICK, 
HE NOTICES A BALLWNOW YOU'LL HAVE TO 
OF STRING NEARBY. } STAY INSIDE THE Box!” 


CHUBBY TIPS UP 
THE ROX AND fj 


HE INVESTIGATES THE FASTENING ON A 
IN-THE-BOX, THEN-I-l-1- 
HE IS A 
PRISONER 
UNTIL DICK 
SETS HIM 


CHUBBY HIDES FOR 
A WHILE,BUT THE 
STRING CONTINUES 
TO ATTRACT HIM, 
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LOST! A string of Christmas-tree beads! Find the young master of the monkey, and Grandma. Then look for a six- 


pointed star, two Christmas bells and two candles, a toy cat, a duck on wheels, an open book, and Yogi, the climbing bird 
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Ring the Bells of Christmas 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS Etsrze A. MERRIMAN 


Sustained 


ring ! 


chil - dren, sing! 


Christ - mas bells, 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY Helen Sirimple 


- 


KAREN UNCLE BILL 


IT WAS THE DAY BEFORE a 


GAVE THEM 


THEM FOR CHRISTMAS BUT HE WAS SENDING THIS GIFT 


TO TAKE HIS PLACE. TEARS SPILLED FROM ( " AND 


THEY LOVED AND HIS JOLLY 


SONGS. AT LAST MORN ARRIVED. 


=> 
nore RAN TO THE 


AND SMILED 


AS THE 2 LUFTED THE EP Fron ; THEY OPEN- 


ED IT FIRST! IT WAS A MUSIC BOX ~~, ‘ 6 


LIFTED THE LID AND A GAY LITTLE TUNE FILLED THE 


4 
ROOM. JINGLE BELLS / 2 2 “THEY ALL LAUGHED 


AND SANG. “tts uke is were with 


US NOW, SPOKE SOFTLY. 
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**T can’t find my Christmas money,”’ said Mrs. Goose. 


The Empty Purse 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


One DAY about a week be- 


Mrs. Goose came 
dashing Mrs. Squirrel’s 
looking very, very worried. 

“What's the matter now?” asked 
Mrs. Squirrel. 

“T can’t find my Christmas 
money,” said Mrs. Goose. “I found 
a note I wrote to myself — ‘Do your 
Christmas shopping early —’ and 
I thought I would do it today. But 
where’s my money?” 

“I don’t call this very early,” 
muttered Mrs. Squirrel. “But that 
doesn’t matter. There is still time. 
But it is rather serious about your 
money.” 

“Yes, it is,” said Mrs. Goose, 
and she flopped down in Mrs. Squir- 
rel’s rocking chair, and began to cry. 


fore Christmas, 
over to 


“Don’t do that,” said her kind 
friend. “Come, [ll go home with 
and we'll try to find this 
money. Where have you looked?” 

“Oh, almost everywhere,” 
Mrs. Goose. 


you, 
wailed 


“Well, we'll look almost every- 
where again. Where do you think it 
might be, to start with?” 

“Under the bed. In a box.’ Mrs. 
Goose got down on the floor and 
looked under the bed. “But it isn’t 
there,”’ she said. ““There’s not even 
a box.” 

“Well now, where else?”’ 

“On my top cupboard. In a to- 
mato can.” 

“Well, let’s look there.” 

They did; but no money. The only 
thing in the can was an old calendar, 


with, ““This year has gone,” written 
on it, in Mrs. Goose’s wriggly hand- 
writing. 

“Where now?” asked Mrs. Squir- 
rel. ““‘Haven’t you got a bank or a 
jewel box or 
you might have put your money?” 

Mrs. Goose looked happy. “Yes,” 
she said. She ran to get her bank; 
she shook it, but there was nothing 
in it at all. 

“But here’s my jewel box,” she 
said. ‘““Let me see; here are my blue 
beads, my silver bracelet, and my 
old shoe buckle. But no money.” 

‘Perhaps it is in an old stocking, 
tied up, somewhere,” suggested Mrs, 
Squirrel. 

“It might be,’ said Mrs. Goose. 
She climbed up on a chair and 
looked on her closet shelf, but it was 
not. there. 

‘We'll look in my bottom bureau 
drawer now,” she said. Then her 
goosie face grew happy. She pulled 
out an old brown purse. On it was 
scratched, in red crayon letters: 
CHRISTMAS MONEY. 

“Here it is,” said Mrs. 
Then her face grew sad again. “It’s 
empty,” she said. “But now I know 
what has happened. Someone has 
got in through that hole under my 
attic eaves, and stolen my money.” 

“Oh I don’t believe so,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel; “‘I really don’t.” 

“Come up with me and see,” 
Mrs. asked her. ‘‘There 
might be some footprints. We might 
find a clue.” 

So Mrs. Goose and Mrs. Squirrel 
climbed the steep stairs together. It 
was dark and cold in the attic; 
really horrid. Mrs. Goose poked her 
head under the eaves. “‘Here’s the 
hole,’ she said. “See; wind comes 
through.” 

“And that’s all,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. “There are no footprints 


something, 


Goose. 


Goose 
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**“No, you don’t,”’ said Mrs. Squirrel! 


in the dust on the floor. No one has 
got in through that hole and stolen 
your Christmas money.” 

Then she bent down and peered. 
In a dark cobwebby corner there 
was a pile of packages. They were 
done up in bright papers, tied with 


red and green ribbon, and with 
tags on them, too. 

“What are these?” sniffed Mrs. 
Squirrel. ““‘Did you put all your 


Christmas presents away last year? 
Didn't you Did 
hide them)” 


open them? you 


Mrs. Goose bent her long neck and 
looked, too. 
“No,” she said. “I don’t think so. 


But look 


read what the tags say. 


“Merry Christmas to Mrs. Hen 
from Mrs. Goose.” ““To Black Cat 
from Mrs. Goose a Happy 


Christmas.”’ Oh, Mrs. Squirrel, don’t 
look at that one! That’s yours.” 

“Mine? But how does it happen 
to be here? I thought you hadn't 
done your Christmas shopping yet.” 

I remember,” said Mrs. 
Goose, looking so happy. “I DID 
do my shopping! You see, I wrote 
that myself, ‘Do Your 
Christmas Shopping Early,’ and | 
yuess | must have done it, very 
early. Yes, I did it in November. 
Thal’s where my Christmas money 


note to 


went! No 
empty.” 

Mrs. Squirrel looked too flabber- 
gested to say anything. All this fuss 
and flurry and worry for the “‘lost”’ 
money, and all the time it had been 
spent! And it was Mrs. Goose, her- 
self, who had spent it. 

But she 
again. 

the matter now?” asked 
Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Do you know, I don’t remember 
what I bought for my friends,” she 
said. “I think I shall have to look 
and see.”’ 

“No, you don’t,” chattered Mrs. 
Squirrel, standing in front of the 


wonder my purse was 


was looking worried 


pile of packages. “You are not going 
to all the trouble and foolishness of 
opening them; why, you’d have to 
do them all up again. You are very 
fortunate to have them all tied up 
and tagged and ready for the Christ- 
mas party. Let well enough alone.” 

“Well, all right,’ said Mrs. Goose, 
with a big sigh. 

“Let's go down now,” Mrs. Squir- 
rel said. 

They started down the. stairs, 
Mrs. Squirrel first. When she looked 
back, Mrs. Goose was standing still 
on the top step as though she had 
forgotten something. ““What’s the 
matter now)” Mrs. Squirrel asked. 

“T think 
said Mrs. Goose. 

Mrs. 


“See here,” 


have to go back,” 


looked at her. 
she said. “I know what 


Squirrel 


HAPPY 
CHRISTMAS 


Mrs. Goose worked away, but she braided her scarf into the wreath. 
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you are: thinking. You want to 
open those presents, but I am simply 
not going to let you. I’m going to get 
my clothes basket, and taken them 
home with me — to keep them 
safely till it is time for the Animal- 
town Christmas party.” 

“Well, all right,” gulped Mrs. 
Goose, looking as though it weren’t 
all right, at all. 

Two or three days after that, 
Mrs. Squirrel met Mrs. Goose in 
Mr: Gobbler’s General Grocery 
Store. 

“Look,” said Mrs. Goose, holding 
up the brown purse that had 
CHRISTMAS MONEY printed on 
it. “I am going Christmas shop- 
ping.” 

“But Mrs. Goose! You have done 
your Christmas shopping! All those 
presents; don’t you remember? They 
are over at my house.” 

“Certainly [ remember,” snapped 
Mrs. Goose. “But I felt like shop- 
ping some more, so | took some of 
my grocery money and put it in 
this purse. That makes it Christmas 
money. The big red letters say so.” 

“Grocery money doesn’t turn 
into Christmas money just because 
you put it into a different purse,”’ 


said Mrs. Squirrel. “I’m sure you 
have spent all the money you 
ought to on presents for your 
friends. Come along with me now, 
if you feel Christmas-y. I am going 
to the schoolhouse, to help make 
some wreaths for the tree.” 

Mrs. Goose looked pleased at 
this idea. They scurried along, and 
found Old Lady Owl and Mrs. 
Sheep and Mrs. Hen, working on the 
decorations, and beginning to trim 
the tree. 

“Here, you finish braiding this 
holly wreath,” said Old Lady Owl to 
Mrs. Goose. 

“That’s a good idea,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. “It will keep her busy.” 

Mrs. Goose worked away, but 
she braided her woolen scarf into 
the wreath. Her friends had to un- 
braid her, and do the work all over 
again. 

“I think the party this year is 
going to be nicer than ever before,” 
said Mrs. Hen. “‘We are going to 
wonderful refreshments, and 
the big tree is a beauty. Mr. Goat 
got it in the Wild Woods; he had 
trouble getting it into his cart! | 
can hardly wait,” she finished, 
“because [ have such lovely presents 


have 


for Arabelle Clarabelle: 
little corn-color sweaters, with caps 
to match.” 

can hardly wait,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, “‘to the nut-ice- 
cream.” 

“IT can hardly wait,” said Old 
Lady Owl, “because everyone is 
always so happy. And [ love to 
watch the dancing.” 

“And I can hardly wait,” said 
Mrs. Goose, “because I want to see 
what I am giving you all.” 

“Now, what does she mean by 
that?”’ Mrs. Hen whispered to Mrs 
Squirrel. 

“It takes too long to explain,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel, “but this is it. 
She did her presents up so long 
ago that she had forgotten what is 
in them.” 

Mrs. Hen laughed at that. “She’l! 
probably forget to give them to us, 


taste 


too,” she said. 

“No, [ll see about that,” Mrs. 
Squirrel told her. “And she really has 
done better than any of us, this 
year. She was ready first, and she 
spent every cent of her Christmas 
money on us, too. She’s been very 
generous. Why, she even tried to 
shop for us twice!” 


The First Saint Nicholas 


LUCILLE H. BECKHART 


Racue and Eli paused in 
their play beneath the fig tree. They 
were worried. Tomorrow was the 
Feast of the Christ Child, and they 
had heard their father say he had 
not the money to buy the sweet 
meats and the little cakes that 
would make the meal a special one. 
True, it was a religious feast, and 
one at which they should give 
thanks for the coming of the Christ, 
but it was so much easier to give 
thanks when one’s stomach was 
comfortably full. 

“Thou art sure our father will 
not be able to buy sweet meats for 
the Feast of the Nativity?”’ Rachel 
asked her brother. Always in the 
past there had been something spe- 
cial for the great feast. 


“Yes, doubting one, I am sure.” 
Eli was older than his sister and 
knew many more things than she 
did. “Last night I could not sleep for 
thinking of the Feast. I heard our 
father tell that the taxes throughout 
Asia Minor were so heavy that when 
he had paid his there was nothing 
left with which to buy food for this 
blessed feast. Our mother was 
grieved. She had hoped to be able to 
buy some little thing for each of us.”’ 

“‘Look, Eli, she returns from the 
well with her jar full of water. Let 
us go and meet her.” 

“Watch thyself well. Do not let 
her know we are distressed. It would 
make her the more unhappy,” 
warned Eli. 

The two children ran down the 


dusty road to meet their mother. As 
they drew closer to her they saw 
she was smiling happily. 

“IT have great news for all our 
family,” she greeted them. “‘Let us 
hurry back to the fig tree and we will 
rest there while I tell you about it.” 

Rachel and Eli looked at each 
other in amazement. How could she 
be happy when they would not be 
able to celebrate the Feast of the 
Christ Child in a fitting manner! 

They reached the shade of the fig 
tree and their mother carefully low- 
ered the heavy jar from her shoulder 
to the ground, taking care not to 
spill any of the water. She seated 
herself on the grass. 

“Now if thou wilt call thy father, 
I can tell you all at the same time.” 
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Rachel and Eli hastened to the 
vineyards where their father la- 
bored. 

“Come with us to the fig tree. 
Our mother has news for us,”’ they 
shouted in their excitement. 

“Do not shout so, my children,” 
sighed Samuel. He lay down his 
crude tools and went with the 
children to where their mother sat. 

“What is this news thou hast for 
he asked. 

Deborah smiled as she reached 
into her bosom and withdrew a 
shining gold coin. “This is it. With 
this gold piece we can buy many 
things for the Feast of the Nativity.” 

“Woman, where did you get the 
coin? A gold piece of that size takes 
many days to earn.” 

Rachel and Eli were surprised 
at the harshness of their 
voice. 

“T found it at the well,” replied 
Deborah. “I know not to whom it 
belongs. As I[ rested on the stone 
parapet surrounding the village well, 
a hooded beggar approached me 
and asked for a drink. I drew water 
from the well and gave it to him to 
drink. He thanked me and blessed 
me and went on his way. It was 
after he had disappeared from sight 
that I looked around and found this 
piece of gold on the parapet beside 
me. 


father’s 


Arrange the fragrant Christmas greens 
Of cedar, fir and yew. 

Let’s weave a wreath of spicy pine 

Let mistletoe and holly shine 
To shed their beauty too. 


It’s fitting that with loveliness 
Our homes we now adorn; 

It’s fitting that we decorate, 

Appropriate that we celebrate 
The day our Lord was born! 
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Samuel stroked his dark beard 
thoughtfully as he listened. 

“Could it have been left there by 
the beggar>”’ he asked. 

‘““Nay, my husband. He had more 
need of gold than we do. His clothes 
were tattered and soiled, and his 
feet were bare.” 

‘“T have heard many a strange tale 
lately of a beggar leaving money 
with the poor of our city. Only yes- 
terday Daniel found a small gold- 
filled bag on the floor just inside the 
door of their house. A beggar had 
stopped at their gate the evening 
before, asking for food and shelter 
for the night. They broke their re- 
inaining small loaf of bread and 
gave of it to their guest. Later he 
wrapped himself in his cloak and 
slept on the floor of the room. He 
before dawn and was gone 
while they slept. When they awak- 
ened, the bag of gold coins was 
found by the door.” 

“Could the beggar have had that 
much gold? And could he have lost 
it as he left the asked 
Rachel. 

“T do not think he lost it, my 
daughter. It is told throughout the 
country of Asia Minor that our 
good Bishop Nicholas has much 
gold of his own. It is also told that 
he delights in the giving of it to the 
needy ones. He takes especial de- 


arose 


house?”’ 


Christmas Season 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


light, it is said, in distributing his 
gold just before the Mass of Christ. 
At all times he is careful not to let 
anyone recognize him, often dress- 
ing like a beggar to hide his true 
identity. 

“One story says that on the eve 
of the Feast of the Christ Child 
he climbed to the roof of a house at 
night. He dropped his gift down the 
chimney, thinking it would fall 
upon the cold ashes and be found 
there in the morning. Instead it fell 
into a stocking that had been hung 
on the fireplace to dry. It is also 
said that many families now hang 
their stockings on the fireplace on 
the eve of the Feast of the Nativity, 
hoping to find them filled with gifts 
on the morning.” 

“But if he is so careful not to be 
seen, how do people know it is 
Nicholas)” Eli asked. 

Samuel patted dark 
curls. “That I do not know, my son. 
Many of our people say they have 
recognized Nicholas in spite of his 
disguises. Now whenever anyone 
receives a gift and knows not from 


his son’s 


whom it came, they nod _ their 
heads and say the good Nicholas 
has been there. Now let us bow our 
heads and thank our Lord and the 
good bishop, our sainted Nicholas, 


for this gift.” 


Let’s trim the fragrant Christmas tree 
With lights that softly glow; 

Let’s hang up silver bells, a few, 

And icicles, when we get through, 
And sprinkle on some snow! 


Arrange the fragrant cedar boughs, 
For Christmas Day is near; 

Let’s fill each room with loveliness, 

Attune each heart with kindliness, 
With happiness and cheer! 


y \ 
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Casey looked through the lower branches of the big tree at the Earth Children 


Casey's Christmas 
VERNA W. SIGHTLER 


lr WAS Christmas Eve and 
Santa’s Toy Shop was a very busy 
place. Casey, one of Santa’s helpers, 
was putting a wheel on a big, red 
truck. Suddenly he said, “‘This vear 
I think I shall go with Santa to 
deliver these the Earth 
Children.” 

The other elves stopped working. 
They could hardly believe their ears. 


toys to 


“Why, Santa never takes his 
helpers with him on Christmas 
Eve,” said one. 


“IT have worked for Santa much 
longer than the rest of you,”’ said 
Casey, and I have often wondered 
whether these children are grateful 
for the toys Santa brings.” 

Just then Santa came hurrying 
into the Toy Shop, gathering up 
the toys and putting them into his 
bag. 

“Santa,”’ Casey said, respectfully, 
“IT should like very much to go with 
you this year. I should like to see for 
myself how these children feel about 


the toys you bring them.” 

Santa shook his head, sadly, “‘I’m 
so very sorry, Casey,” he said, ““bu 
there is not an inch of space in m) 
sleigh after this bag of toys and | 
get into it.” 

When Santa saw how disappointed 
Casey was, he leaned down and 
patted his shoulder. “I would like 
to take you with me,” he said, “you 
are my best worker, but there is no 
room for you in the sleigh.” 

Santa hurried out of the shop to 
put the bag of toys into his sleigh 
and to call his reindeer. Casey went 
sadly back to work. 

“T doubt that those children are 
grateful to Santa,’”’ Casey mumbled. 

“T doubt that they know how 
hard we work all year,” he grumbled. 

The other elves got together and 
whispered among themselves. 

**Poor said “we 
should help him.”’ 

know,” said another, “‘we had a 
few sleds left over this year...” 

Another elf ran to get one of the 
sleds and they all hurried outside 
and tied the sled to Santa’s big 
sleigh. Then they ran to tell Casey 
of their plan. 

Casey bundled up in some warm 
clothes and hurried out to the sled. 

hang on tightly,” the other 
elves warned him. They got back 
into the shop just as Santa had 
found all his reindeer and climbed 
into his sleigh. 

“On Dancer —- on Prancer,” he 
shouted, without ever looking behind 
him, so of course, he didn’t see Casey 
on the sled. They raced through the 
sky, over the chimney tops, and soon 
Santa was busy delivering the toys. 
At one of the houses, Casey waited 
until Santa had disappeared down 
the chimney and then he jumped 


off his sled, climbed up on the roof 


Casey,” one, 


and slid down the chimney just asf 


he had seen Santa do it. 

Casey landed with a thump in the 
fireplace. He picked up his hat and 
put it back on his head. He wiped 
the soot out of his eyes, and then he 
looked around. There, in a corner 
of a very large room, stood the most 
beautiful tree he had ever seen. 
It was covered with bright silver 
tinsel and many red, blue and green 
shining balls. It almost hurt his 
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eyes to look at it. And there was 
Santa putting toys under the tree. 

Casey tiptoed along, staying close 
to the wall, but Santa looked up 
and saw him. 

“Casey!” said Santa, surprised. 

“T must see the Earth Children,” 
said Casey, stubbornly. 

“But how did you get 
asked Santa. 

Casey explained about the sled, 
and Santa chuckled. 

“Pretty clever, these helpers of 
mine,” he said. 

“Then I may stay?” asked Casey, 
“IT may stay until I see whether 
these children are happy 
about the toys)” 

“Yes,” said Santa, “but you will 
have to wait until morning when the 
children open their gifts.” 

Santa picked up his bag of toys 
and turned to leave. “I will come 
back for you,” he said to Casey. 

Casey settled down behind the 
tree and waited. He yawned. Then 
he yawned again. And then he fell 
asleep. 


here?”’ 


really 


Very early the next morning he 
heard voices — strange voices — 


and for a moment he was almost 
afraid to breathe. Then, very 
quietly, he pushed aside some of the 
branches of the Christmas tree and 
looked out. 

In the beautiful, large room, with 
the big, shining Christmas tree, 
with all the toys around them, were 
two small children. It seemed to 
Casey that these children must have 
everything they could possibly want. 
But the small, dark-eyed girl stood 
near the tree, crooning softly to 
the doll she had found beneath it. A 
boy, not much larger than Casey, 
was playing with a large, red truck. 
It was one that Casey had made 
back at Santa’s toy shop. 

Casey looked at the children 
closely. He wanted to remember 
how they looked so he could tell the 
other eleves. 

The little girl’s eyes were shining 
as she sang to her doll, and her joy 
at receiving the gift showed plainly 
on her face. The boy was more 
excited and kept talking and laugh- 
ing as he played with the truck. 
And even Casey, who knew nothing 
about children, could see that they 


were indeed happy. 

When their mother called to them 
to come into the kitchen to eat 
some breakfast, Casey ran back to 
the fireplace and scrambled up the 
chimney. 

“So far so good,” he said, as he 
slid down the roof and landed in a 
snowbank, “‘but I must be sure.” 

Santa would not be along for some 
time, so away he hurried, first to the 
big house on the hill, then to a cot- 
tage down the lane. On and on he 


went — and everywhere there were 
happy children — children whose 
eyes sparkled with the mystery and 
magic of Christmas — grateful 
children who believed in Santa 
Claus... 


Later, as he rode back in the 
sleigh with Santa, Santa said, ““You 
were very brave, Casey, to ride 
through the sky on a sled by your- 
self. You must have wanted to see 
those children very badly.”’ 

“Yes, and when we get back to 
the toy shop I shall work harder 
than ever,” Casey whispered, re- 
membering the happiness of the 
Earth Children. 


Tommy's Brother Tells About Santa 


Tommy. what do you think 
I saw in School today?” Jimmy 
asked his brother. 

“T don’t know. Give me a hint.” 

“It wasn’t a movie, but some- 
thing like it.” 

(Class guess.) 

“Was it strip film?” 

“No, but you are getting close.” 

“Was it slides.” 

“Yes, and very special ones. 
What do you think they were? I'll 
give you a little hint. It had some- 
thing to do with Christmas.” 

(Class guess.) 

“Did you see slides about the 
Christ Child?”’ 

“No.” 

“Then it must have been about 
Santa Claus.” 

“Yes, it was. 


We 
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saw colored 


Claus’ Home 
YVONNE ALTMANN 


slides about where he lives. Do you 
want to hear all about it)” 

“Sure.” 

“Santa Claus lives at North Pole 
in the Whiteface Mountain in the 
Adirondacks. He lives in Christmas 
Village. The village has ten log 
buildings. They look just like fairy 
land. Santa’s elves live with him. 
They help him make toys and op- 
erate a pottery shop. There are 
over 200 animals that wander 
through the village. I saw reindeer, 
peacocks, goats, ducks and rabbits. 
I also saw a slide of Bo-Peep, who 
had her sheep follow her. I know 
there were other nursery rhyme 
people, too, but I can’t remember 
who they were.” 

“I'd like to see that place.” 

“We could if daddy would take 


us there on his vacation, as it is 
opened all during the year. I could 
get in free, but you would have to 
pay, as you are over ten years of 
age. Mamma and daddy would have 
to pay a dollar each. Did you know 
that Christmas village has had over 
two million visitors in four years?” 

“That’s a lot of people. What do 
they do with the money they col- 
lect?” 

“Santa uses it to buy materials 
to make toys. Then at Christmas 
time he gives them to good boys 
and girls. The Esso Standard Oil 
Company gives Santa an airplane to 
fly to places to give candy and toys 
to boys and girls who haven’t any 
mammas or daddies. Last year he 
stopped in 34 airports to do that 
besides coming and giving us toys 
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all over the world. I feel Sorry for the 
children that are in orphanages.” 

“So do I.” 

“So does Santa. He said that he 
would like to have a workshop 
where he could teach these boys and 
girls how to make toys when they 
leave the orphanage so that they will 
know how to make a living. Maybe 
he will do that some day. I hope so.” 

“T hope so too.” 

“Where did Miss Brown get the 
colored slides?” 

“A friend of hers who is married 
came to school with the pictures. 
She brought her husband along. He 
showed the pictures and she talked 
about them. They took the pictures 
themselves as they really visited 
Christmas village. That’s why I 
know we could go too. Let’s ask 
daddy.”’ 

**Let’s.”” 

“Daddy, could we go to visit 
Santa Claus)” Jimmy asked his 
father, who was reading the paper 
in the living room. 

“Santa is too busy for visitors 
now.” 

“T don’t 
mer.” 

“I don’t know if he would want 
us to come and see him.” 

“Oh! Yes, ‘he would. Today in 
school we saw slides of Christmas 
Village, where Santa Claus lives. | 
saw a picture of Santa Claus with 
Mrs. Napstad sitting in the sleigh 
with Santa,” said Jimmy. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes, sure,”’ said Jimmy. 

“Jimmy told me all about it, 
dad,”’ said Tommy. “I'd like to go 


mean now. Next sum- 


Snow flurries fill the air, 


Beware! 


Snowflakes fall everywhere, 


Take care! 


myself. Jimmy said it is in the 
Whiteface Mountains in the Adiron- 
dacks.”’ 

“Tl call Mrs. Napstad and ask 
her about it. That sounds interest- 
ing. Do you think mother would 
want to go?” 

“We'll ask her,” said Jimmy. 

‘Mamma, would you like to go 
see Santa Claus?” Jimmy asked his 
mother, who was preparing supper. 

‘“‘Where is he? I hadn’t heard he 
was in any department store so 
early in December.” 

“*He’s not in town. We meant if we 
could visit his village. He lives in 
Christmas Village. A Mrs. and Mr. 
Napstad went. to see him in the sum- 
mertime,” said Jimmy. 

“Daddy and I know the Nap- 
stads.”” 

*‘We know you do as daddy said 
that he would call Mrs. Napstad 
and ask her about it,” said Tommy. 

“T think that would be fun — to 
see Santa Claus and all his helpers. 
If it is all right with daddy, it is all 
right with me.” 

“Goodie,” said Jimmy. 

“Hurrah!” said Tommy. 

“Wish it was summertime right 
now,” said Jimmy. 

‘So do I,” said Tommy. 

“Summer will be here before you 
know it. This will give you some- 
thing happy to think about until we 
leave,” said mother. 

“It sure will,” said Jimmy. 

‘“*Let’s go tell some of our friends 
about it now. May we, mother)” 
asked Tommy. 

“Supper will be ready in an hour, 


Winter Has Come 
KATHLEEN ELSMORE CLARKEN 


so you may go if you will watch the 
time.” 

will, mother,” said the broth- 
ers. 

After the brothers had left, daddy 
called Mrs. Napstad. He found out 
that a Mr. Julian Reiss, a wealthy 
Lake Placid, N. Y., auto dealer, 
started the Christmas Village. It all 
happened when Mr. Reiss’s daughter 
said that she would like to see 
Santa’s workshop. He mentioned 
this fact to Mr. Harold Fortune, an 
ex-horse show entrepreneur who had 
lots of money. Mr. Fortune thought 
that was a good idea, as who 
wouldn’t want to see Santa’s work- 
shop. Together the men planned 
the village. It took 500 thousand 
dollars to start it. It opened on 
July 1, 1949. As Jimmy told his 
brother each year, many children 
receive toys that otherwise might 
not be remembered. Last year over 
67,710 toys costing $143,075 were 
given to orphans and other under- 
privileged children. Yes, it is a com- 
mercial venture and they pay an in- 
come tax, but they also do a great 
deal of good that otherwise wouldn't 
be done. I’m sure doing good like 
this makes Mr. Reiss and Mr. 
Fortune very happy especially on 
Christmas morning when they think 
of all the faces they have helped to 
glow with happiness. 

Would you like to make someone 
happy on Christmas? Perhaps you 
know some boy or girl who will 
not have a very good Christmas 
unless you do something for them. 
I hope you will make their faces 
glow with happiness. 


Bring out the shovels, 


Let’s make a slide, 


Run get your sleds, 


Now we can ride. 


Soon all the houses and streets 


In the town, 
Will be covered with snowflakes 
Tumbling down. 


Winter has come, 


Bringing joys 
For girls and boys. 
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El ‘Tigre’ 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


A HARSH roar came from some- 
where below the cave in the rocks. 
“Uh! Uh! Uh!” it sounded. It was 
Father Jaguar coming home from 
his night’s hunting. 

The sound woke Little Tigre, the 
larger of the two jaguar cubs. The 
rose sky of dawn already 
lighting the jungle. The shadows of 
the leaves soon shown black against 
a golden sky. And as Father Jaguar 
leapt to the cave mouth, his golden 
yellow fur was patterned with black 
spots almost like leaf shadows. Each 
circle of spots had a smaller black 
spot in the middle, like a rosette. 

He was a heavy cat. He might 
have weighed 250 pounds 


was 


though 
120. 
He was strong, too. His body was 
only four feet long, and his legs 
stocky. No wonder he could carry 
what he had brought them! It was a 
capybara, the largest rodent in the 
world. This ratlike creature, though 
it had no tail, was larger than the 
wild pigs, the peccaries, that rooted 
about the forest floor. Father Jag- 
uar, though, had stalked it in the 
dark of night, then pounced, and 
killed it with one bite through the 
back of its neck. It made a fine 
breakfast for his family. 

The monkeys in the tree tops 
screamed at sight of him, and raced 
to the tips of the branches of the 
tall castahna (Brazil nut) tree. 
One, though, threw nuts at him. 
The jungle was hot and steamy. 
“Pronounced Teagre 


Mother Jaguar weighed only 
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Another time, Mother Jaguar took 
the cubs hunting down on the for- 
est floor. A giant anteater had been 
thrusting its sticky tongue into the 
main tunnel of a high ant hill, then 
eating the ants that clung to it. 
But Mother Jaguar was not after 
an anteater this time. She wanted 
to show the cubs how to get a little 
peccary. 

These wild pigs had sharp tusks, 
and one had to watch and wait till 
a young one strayed from the drove. 
Little Tigre’s golden eyes narrowed 
in the sunlight as they waited be- 
hind a giant fallen log. The pec- 
caries were all pawing up the soft 
ground to get the tasty roots they 
loved. At last one young pig stayed 
behind when the rest went on. Moth- 
er Jaguar crept closer, trying the 
five sharp claws of her fore-paws to 
make sure they were ready. The 
cubs watched carefully. 

But at her pounce, the little 
stray pig squealed so loud that the 
entire herd came pounding back, 
and their tusks were ready for a 
fight. 

*““Sssss!"" Mother Jaguar spat at 
them, and “‘sssss!’” the two cubs 
spat as they followed her up the 
nearest tree trunk. 

It was not going to be easy to 
catch a peccary, though its meat is 
something jaguars like better than 
almost any other kind. 

But now came heavy rains. The 
jaguar family had to l.ave their 
den when the river rose. For weeks 


they had to climb about the tree 
tops, because the flood had spread 
in a lake across the forest floor. 
There were places where the thick 
leaves kept the rain off. There were 
rubber trees and other kinds. But it 
wasn’t so easy now to find enough 
to eat. 

Little Tigre, though, had fun 
chasing the monkeys through the 
branches. Once, too, he caught one; 
but it got away from him. After all, 
a jaguar cub has a lot to learn. 

The jaguar family might have 
gone hungry at this time if it hadn’t 
been for the hundreds of birds’ eggs 
they found. 

Once two dark-skinned men pad- 
dled by on the river in a canoe that 
looked like a hollowed out log. But 
even Father Jaguar held as still as 
he could till they were gone. 
Crouched flat along the top of a 
broad branch, they all peered at the 
humans paddling down the Amazon, 
which was miles wide at this point. 

At last Father Jaguar decided to 
go fishing. Climbing down to a 
boulder that rose a little way above 
the water, he waited. By and by a 
big fish came swimming along, 
With one-quick swipe of his paw, 
claws out, he caught its slippery 
side, and tossed it onto the rock. 
Again he clawed one out of the 
water. And now the cubs could eat 
their fill, Then Mother Jaguar 
coaxed them down to try their own 
luck at fishing. Little Tigre even 
flipped a small fish out by himself. 

Then a great turtle came swim- 
ming along. With hardly a splash, 
Mother Jaguar slid into the warm 
stream and went paddling after it. 
She was a good swimmer, but so was 
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the turtle. It took quite awhile 
to catch up with it. But then what 
a feast it made! Little Tigre liked 
the turtle meat best of anything 
he’d ever eaten. And some day, he 
too, would try a swimming race 
with a turtle. 

A hundred years ago jaguars 
crossed the Rio Grande River and 


came as far north in the United 
States as Colorado. But today few 
ever cross the border from Mexico. 
The jaguar is, though, found in 
the Amazon jungle, and as far south 
as the pampas. It will take horses 
and cattle when hungry. But he 
prefers tapirs, agoutis, and lizards, 
monkeys, wild fowl, and peccaries. 


Take the Tarantula 


LORAIN DUNCAN 


Sin ERS went down my back 
when this new creature was brought 
into our third grade room. Little 
Jody spotted it and _ squealed, 
‘“Eee-e-e! It’s a tarantula!” 

My years of teaching in Illinois 
had taught me to expect almost any 
specimen of life to come to school 
in a jar. After we moved to Cali- 
fornia, the jars arrived at school in 
the same fashion, but God’s little 
creatures had taken new forms. 
Frankly, I was not delighted to 
welcome this hairy spider. 

Dainty little Melissa bore the jar 
proudly. Ricardo, his black eyes 
dancing, held the door for her and 
cleared a prominent place on the 
science table. 

“Isn’t he wonderful? His name’s 
Terry!’ Melissa beamed as she care- 
fully set the jar in the spot prepared 
for it. 

Everyone was pleased and ex- 
cited — everyone, that is, except 
me! 

Terry was too big for his jar. 
He turned his thick body round and 
round on the nest of grass, but no 
matter how he tried, he could not 


stretch out his furry legs — they 
touched glass on all sides. 
Even before sharing period I 


shuddered to think that Terry 
would have to be moved to larger 
quarters — perhaps into the empty 
glass aquarium, if we could fashion 
a spider-proof lid. 

Melissa’s blonde pony-tail bobbed 
behind her as she brought the jar to 
the sharing circle. 

“He lived in a hole right in our 
front’ yard,” she announced. “It 


looks like a gopher hole, but it goes 
down only six or eight inches. 
There’s a thin film of silky cobweb 
around the top of the hole.” 

Jody voiced my own unspoken 
feeling when she said, “‘I’d sure hate 
to have that thing bite me.” 

Ricardo sprang up in defense of 
Terry, “He wouldn’t hurt you; he’s 
afraid of you. And even if he did 
bite, you'd hardly feel it.” 

“T think they are mean and poi- 
sonous,” Jody argued. 

With that we were off on one of 
the most fascinating projects we 
have ever studied. And | must ad- 
mit that I, who had been terrified 
by the tarantula, now regard Terry 
and his relatives as quite gentle 
fellows. 

Ricardo was right about the 
timidity of these spiders. Actually, 
if your hand were right beside him, 
a tarantula probably would not see 
it. Even though he has eight eyes 
he can only distinguish light from 
darkness. 

If you touch him, he is most apt 
to run away. But if he should mis- 
take your touch for that of an in- 
sect, he might strike at you. His 
bite is about as painful as a pin- 
prick. 

Usually tarantulas stay in their 
burrows all through the day. Then 
with the darkness they come out to 
look for dinner. The menu is made 
up of caterpillars, cockroaches, 
grasshoppers or other insects that 
happen to pass that way. 

In the summertime you may see a 
cocoon beside the entrance to the 
burrow. The mother tarantula has 
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Down under the snow is a fairyland place, 


A wonderful fairyland glade; 


And there, while the winter winds scurry and blow, 
While bushes and trees are all heavy with snow, 
The blossoms of Springtime are made. 


Down under the snow is a fairyland place, 


And nobody guesses how fair; 


The Winter Secret 


PHILA BUTLER BOWMAN 


While icicles hang from the upper world eaves, 


And all the great trees shiver, bare of their leaves, 


The flowers are fashioning there. 


And nobody guesses (save children — who know) 
How, all through the storm and the cold, 

The wee fairy fingers are working away 

At daisies and roses, that children at play 
May take all their fingers can hold. 


Perchance, when the Springtime has called them to 


bloom, 
Some child, in a wondrous surprise, 


From the violet’s blue or some petal of snow, 
The rest of the sweet Winter secret shall know 


And gaze into fairy-folks’ eyes. 


spun this cocoon, put six or seven 
hundred eggs ir it, and placed it 
in the sun by her doorway. But if 
you should disturb her nest, she 
will quickly take the cocoon deep 
into the burrow. 

Tarantulas shed their furry brown 
suits and have a new look — hairy, 
shiny and black. Melissa brought an 
old discarded skin one day. It 
looked too small for Terry. Ricardo 
found a book that says tarantulas 
live to be about sixteen years old. 
But during those years they may 
have acquired some new legs, for 
if they have broken off a leg, nature 
will grow a new one in a little while. 

The children feed Terry live in- 
sects. He uses his legs in a most 
dexterous fashion to flick the insect 
toward his fangs. The two append- 
ages on his head, that resemble his 
eight legs but are shorter, seem to be 
as helpful as hands to him. He push- 
es an insect quickly into range of 
the fangs where a little gland se- 
cretes a tiny bit of poison to quiet 
the victim. Then for five or ten 
minutes he-holds it fast in:his mouth, 
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The indispensable book 


for parents and teachers 


THE EMOTIONAL 
PROBLEMS OF 
CHILDREN 


By HARRY JOSEPH, M.D., and GORDON ZERN 


e The book that gives clear, practical, workable 
‘answers to your questions about the emotional 


life of children from infancy to adolescence . . . 
from weaning and toilet training to allowances 


and dating. Combines the insights of modern 


psychology with the dictates of common sense 
and the author’s years of experience as Di- 
rector of the Guidance Center of New Rochelle 


and the Henry Street Settlement Psychiatric 


Clinic. 


Recommended by 


authorities every- 


where for the clear, reliable way it tells exactly 
what to do, what not to do, when to leave well 


enough alone. 


Only $3.75 


Order from CROWN PUBLISHERS, Dept. A24, 419 4th Ave., 
N. Y. 16 Save postage by remitting now. Refund in 10 days 


if not completely delighted. 


which is on his underside, and sucks 
the juice from it. His mouth is 
made in such a way that he can 
take on only liquids. 

This was a project that really 
paid off in enthusiasm. I recall how 
I shivered at the first sight of 
Terry, but I learned he’s a timid 
little fellow. Now I warmly urge 


you to TAKE THE TARANTULA. 


Fourth Graders Trim a 

Christmas Tree 

(From Page 12) 
made this ornament. Wasn’t he 
good to think of using that button 
on the ornament.”” When John 
heard this, he was proud of his 
achievement. 

To be sure we teach children 
thinking of the age level in which 
they are at the moment. We can 
also think, however, of the years 
that follow. Every week we pick up 
magazines in which writers, lawyers, 
and judges refer to what went on 
in Elementary School days. These 


years are very precious. They shape 


character. 


be one of the very best times 


And Christmas should 


in 


the whole school year. The music, 
color, the spirit of doing for others, 


are all reflected in the activity 
trimming a Christmas tree. 


of 


Often children break out in sing- 
ing as they work. They sing carols 


they’ve 
class. 


sung together 


Prompt Service fur the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 
Write for Catalog. 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


in music 


1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Spare Time Money is easy to make taking 


subscriptions for American 


Childhood. 


Write for details — American Childhood. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Teaching Aids Def artment 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SERVICE 


Please send me a free copy of “How to Travel” by Train,” a basic information 
guide for the railroad traveler. Especially designed for those with little pe.sonal 
experience in train travel, but full of reminder tips for others. 


Name 
Street 


City Zone... State AC 12-54 


LOTHROP, LEE AND SHEPARD CO., INC. 
(DIVISION OF CROWN PUBLISHERS, INC.) 


Please send me your latest catalogue of books for children. 

Name 


CHRISTMAS ART PORTFOLIO 


I am cocteaing $1.00 for your ALL NEW 1954 CHRISTMAS ART PORT- 
FOLIO. 


Name 
Street 


City LAG Zone ... State ..AC 12-54 


FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION 


Please send information on your American Pictorial History offer. (See adv. 
on page 3) 


Name 
Street 


City State ..AC 12-54 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Please send me samples of your graduated series of pencils recommended by 
primary authorities to develop better hand-writing. 


School . 


SENECA NOVELTY COMPANY 


Please send me free literature and prices of your rulers to be used in elementary 
grades. 


Name 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and sample 
pictures. I enclose 25c. 


Name 


“Oh, my feet! 
Every step 
Is agony!” 


Pain 

in your feet 
can put 
lines in 
your face! 


When tired, aching 
feet make your face 
look tense and drawn, 
those pain-lines may 
soon become old-look- 
ing wrinkles—there to stay! 

At the first sign of foot fatigue, 
rub your feet with Absorbine Jr. 

Quickly, gently, Absorbine Jr. 
soothes, cools. It makes your feet feel 
better, you feel better . . . and your 
face shows it! Get Absorbine Jr. 
wherever drugs are sold. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR.| 


GRUMBACHER 
"6851" 
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BRUSHES | 
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---@ MUST for school work. 

“Stand it on end’’... won’t go limp 
Write for Dong Kingman Reprint 

SPECIFY GRUMBACHER—AT ALL ART STORES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


487 West 33rd St. New York 1,N.Y. 
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A Voyage of Discovery 
(From Page 15) 


Henry” than they can in Super 
Man. 

This, indeed, is only a sampling 
of all the wonderful books ready 
and at hand for parents and chil- 
dren, for teachers and their boys 
and girls, for librarians with all 


sorts and conditions of children 
crowding around the desk on a 


Saturday afternoon — and wonder- 
ing, ““Now what shall I give her - 
and him —- NEXT>?” It is a task, 
but a great task; it is a challenge — 
but the most satisfying and wonder- 
ful challenge in the world: to find 
the right book for the right child 
and have that child come on the 
following Saturday — or most like- 
ly, on Monday afternoon! — saying, 
“T finished it. And it was wonderful. 
What else have you got like that?” 
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START little hands off right with Eagle 
Alpha. Primary authorities recommend 
its big wood shaft to prevent finger 
cramping... its thick, soft lead to mini- 
mize writing effort. 


CONTINUE the good work with Eagle 
Practice . .. intermediate between Alpha 
and a normal writing pencil in size of 


wood and in thickness and softness of 
lead. 


3nd Grade and. 


COMPLETE the training with a quality 
Eagle pencil of standard diameter. Its 
strong, smooth, durable lead will en- 
courage a legible script that will serve 
your students well throughout their lives. 


for samples, write to EAGLE 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th St., New York City °® 
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New Cards Out of Old 
(From Page 9) 

his own inimitable fashion which 
many adults appreciate. Adults want 
children to do like them — to create 
in an adult fashion. This is impos- 
sible for the child. If children or 
unimaginable adults have to pro- 
duce like grown geniuses, here is a 
possible solution: 

Gather old cards with interesting 
pictures. Besides this, get colored 
construction paper, ribbon, paste or 
glue, plain scissors and pinking 
shears. Cut up the pictures from the 
old cards into interesting shapes. 
Mount on folded construction pa- 
per. Finish with additions of ribbon, 
crayon or water color designs or 
inscriptions. These are in a manner 
“created’”’ cards. You are re-ar- 
ranging and re-organizing and with 
a bit of imagination, you may turn 
out pretty clever cards. 


Emotional Release 


Through Clay Modeling 
(From Page 18) 


In making this object he worked 
out his resentment, sadness and fear. 
During the remainder of the day 
Aaron was calm, and took part in 
the regular class activities. 

Another time, Aaron made a 
“boy and girl,” each with large 
eyes and ears, which were separately 
modeled and stuck on to the heads. 
Several days later he brought a 
“snow man,” and pointing to the 
“boy and girl” on a display table, 
commented, “It’s theirs, they made 
it.” The snow man’s eyes were 
punched into the clay, not at- 
tached as the first figures’ eyes had 
been. 

Aaron continued modeling all 
year, usually pounding the clay 
vigorously before making an object. 

While his retention of basic aca- 
demic skills did not noticeably im- 
prove, he did become proficient in 
weaving and basketry. He was not 
a discipline problem in school after 
the first few weeks. Neither did any 
shop-lifting incidents come before 
the court. 

Aaron was present at school 
every day. Several times he missed 
the school bus and came by city 
bus. Once he did not have money 
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for the city bus fare and walked to 
school, a distance of about four 
miles. It is felt that the clay model- 
ing, with his previous experience in 
painting, helped him become adjust- 
ed enough to allow his physical 
needs to be cared for by the health 
services. Thus, the play therapy 
contributed to making a_ better 
citizen out of a wayward truant 
boy. 
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A Game Children Can Make 
(From Page 27) 


be saved in poster making, signs, 
etc. Entering a boy’s room in his 
home, it was interesting to see this 
sign on a table littered with, to him, 
treasures — DANGEROUS 

DO NOT DUST. 

The envelope, too may have 
many uses — clipping collections, 
stamps, lesson assignments, etc. 
They are fine for enclosing cards, 
too. A class will enjoy making a 
game for a hospitalized member. 
Sometimes an envelope full of little 
personal notes pleases a sick one. 

A similar game was created by a 
pupil, using figures instead of letters. 
The game was to see which one 
could draw a consecutive series, 
from 0—to 9. Somebody “think up”’ 
some more games! 


Bookends 
(Pages 46-417) 


Here is something to do and the 
materials can be scrap lumber. 
Bookends are always useful, and 
these colorful designs make up well 
as gifts or items for church bazaars 
and club projects. Three of the 
designs have been created from 
peasant motifs. If you hold a 
straight-edge mirror against the 
half design, the reflection will show 
you the completed design. Size and 
thickness of material 
changed if desired, 
schemes may vary. We suggest pine 
wood for bookends. 


may be 


color 


When cut and put together, give 
all surfaces a coat of mixture of half | 
wood alcohol and half shellac. When 


dry, sandpaper or steel-wool sur- 
smooth. Then paint 
background with enamel paint. All 
colors in enamel can be mixed from 


faces until 


white enamel and tube oil colors. 
Intense colors as black, vermillion, 
emerald-green should be used di- 
rectly from small cans. Enamel 

finish. 
Small circles of felt may be glued to 
base of bookends, so they will not 


rest’ directly on desk top. 


painting needs no other 
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ner, give What’s your answer? Suppose it’s your child. How futures are pretty closely tied to the kind and 
e of half J often have you said (or heard friends say), “I quality of the education we can give them. Their 
ic. When wouldn’t take a million for that kid!”? And then future, and thus the future of our country, de- 
ool sur- discover a week later, that neither you nor your pends on your support. So it’s really up to you to 
n paint friends, were willing to put out just a few extra see to it that the children of your community get 
eint. All dollars to get needed school facilities for that the education they deserve. In the long run it 
same child! costs less. 

Doesn’t it surprise you to find that the value of Send today for free booklet, ‘‘How Can Citizens 
a child can vary from priceless to less than a few Help Their Schools?’’. Just write to The National 
dollars in a matter of days? Well, not really, be- Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 2 
cause it actually doesn’t. It’s just that oftentimes West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. Why not 
we tend to forget that our children and their do it now! 
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MILTON BRADLEY 
Finger Paints 


Inner feelings and emotions flow freely ‘ 
from the fingertips, bringing the full 


satisfaction of creative achievement... 


To assure true interpretation and re 


full expression, specify pure, brilliant | & 
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